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“JUBILEE is something new in Catholic publishing 
. a good monthly that cuts a path of its own . . 


with neat packages of pictures and text . . . JUBILEE’s * 


editors characteristically let their cameras run over a 
singular combination of everyday Catholic problems, 
the Church’s background in history and the liturgy 
... — Time Magazine 


“I have deeply appreciated juBILEE ... and am 
especially struck by its genuinely universal spirit.” 
— Jacques Maritain 


“JUBILEE is a spiritual, intellectual and esthetic joy. 
It is good in content and form.” — Karl Stern 


“JUBILEE is a highly significant manifestation of cur- 
rent American Catholicism.” — Gustave Weigel, S.]. 


“While juBILEE is primarily a Catholic publication, 
it must have a deep appeal for all Christians.” — James 
A. Farley 
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Don’t let another day go by without subscribing to JUBILEE 


for someone — even if it’s only 
yourself 


 NoTE: with your fifteen-month introductory offer ($5) 
we'll gladly send you your choice —- FREE — of either 
1) Thomas Merton’s The Sign of Jonas or 2) the exciting 
African Mass, the Missa Luba. 


To the editors of JUBILEE 
377 Park Avenue South 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Please enter a fifteen-month introductory subscrip- 
tion to JUBILEE for me and send me, FREE, 
bonus # 








Name 





Street 





City & Zone State 








Many of our readers are now enthusi- 
astic supporters of JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild, 
a service developed to supply art and rec- 
ords not normally available through the 
usual channels. We feel that some eluci- 
dation of the Ikon Guild would be help- 
ful. Most of the Guild’s records are 
imported by JUBILEE from Europe, al- 
though one of the most outstanding, 
“Byzantine Music,” was recorded in Los 
Angeles by the choir of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Cathedral there. Besides a good 
range of Gregorian chant, the Ikon Guild 
also carries an exceptional coverage of 
the Eastern rites in various rites and lan- 
guages. The most popular record is the 
African Mass, the “Missa Luba,” some 
2,000 of which have now been sold; it’s 
the Latin-rite Mass sung by members of 
the Baluba tribe in the Congo to the ac- 
companiment of their own drums, An- 
other highly successful item (whose 
popularity is frankly a mystery to us) is 
“Bells,” which consists entirely of bells 
of different voices ringing one by one. 

A selection of records from the Ikon 
Guild list can form the core of a basic 
collection of liturgical music. We suggest 


the following: “Ambrosian Chant”; “By- 





In this issue... 


setting, and “African Mass,” which em- 
ploys indigenous musical forms as a set- 
ting for the Latin. “Ronda de Coplas,” 

beautiful collection of Spanish-language 
folk songs to the Virgin, might also be 
added. If you’re interested in the collec- 
tion as a whole, we’re happy to give you 
a 10% 
“Basic Collection” on the order form on 


discount on the set. Just write 


the third cover page and mail to JUBILEE 
with payment. The price, with discount, 
is $80.84. 

@ JUBILEE’S CONTRIBUTORS: Douglas 
Woodruff (Shane Leslie, page 36) is the 
editor of the famous English Catholic in- 
tellectual weekly, The Tablet. . . . Karl 
Stern (Tolstoy and Christianity, page 1€ } 
is psychiatrist in chief at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital in Montreal and Professor of Psy- 
chiatry at the University of Ottawa; he 
is also known for his best-selling auto- 
biography, The Pillar of Fire, The Third 
Revolution, a study of psychiatry and 
religion, and a recent novel, Through 
Dooms of Love. Frank Monaco (Cath- 
olic London, page 28) is an American 
now living in England where he is hard 
at work on a novel and doing picture 
essays for JUBILEE and other publica- 
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ai zantine Music” (it begins with a third tions. 

_ century chant to the Virgin in Greek) ; @ JUBILEE’s AUTHORS: Two JUBILEE 
“Coptic Music,” another important docu- editors and two contributors now have 
ment of early Christianity; “Romanian books on the market. Wilfrid Sheed’s 
Liturgy,” the Byzantine rite at its finest first novel, A Middle Class Education 
and clearest; “Vespers and Matins,” the ( Houghton-Mifflin, $4.95), a story about 
music of the Russian Church; “Trappist a young man’s life in Oxford and Amer- 
Chant,” a fine presentation of Gregorian ica, was published a few weeks ago. 
music; “The Play of Daniel” and “Min- Circus in the Sun, Robert Lax’s epic 
strels, Troubadors and Gregorian,” two poem, is now available in hard cover and 
records that document the development paper back editions ($5 and $1.50 re- 
of plain chant into contemporary West- _ spectively). Thomas Merton’s Disputed 
ern music; “Palestrina,” which shows Questions (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
polyphonic music at its peak, and two = $3.95) contains three essays that first 
records indicative of the latest trends in appeared in JUBILEE, as did parts of 
religious music: “Psalms,” a current at- Joseph Nettis’s picture book, A Vacation 
tempt to set the vernacular in a popular in Spain (Ziff Davis, $12.00). 
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REPORT FROM 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia, once known as the Switzer- 
land of Eastern Europe because of its demo- 
cratic government, has recently achieved a 
very different distinction. Upon the adop- 
tion of a new Constitution last July 11, 
Czechoslovakia became the first of the 
Communist-controlled countries to be 
granted the same status as the Soviet Union 
itself. As a Socalist Republic, it now out- 
ranks even China which has the more primi- 
tive rank of People's Democracy. This month 
marks thirteen years of Communist govern- 
ment in Czechoslovakia. 

Prague, the City of a Hundred Stone 
Towers as the Czechs call it, seems little 
changed outwardly. Only in the very center 
is there any need to watch traffic lights, 
and the very lack of traffic preserves the 
feeling of the past. The quiet winding 
streets of the Old Town and the stone steps 
and ramps which permit only those on foot to 
deal with the hills of the town without 
circumnavigation, and the frequent parks, 
small and large, with their carefully 
tended flowerbeds and women pushing anti- 
quated prams quite remove the visitor from 
the present. The solid medieval structure 
of the Charles Bridge, flanked by Baroque 
heroic statutes, still majestically spans 
the Vitava River. Rising from inside the 
high ramparts of Hradcany Castle from which 
Charles IV ruled the Holy Roman Empire, the 
Gothic spire of Saint Vitus's Cathedral 
still dominates the town, despite the re- 
cent competition offered by what the peo- 
ple of Prague ironically refer to as "Saint 
Joseph," the squat and vulgar monument to 
Stalin on a high point across the river. 

However, the Prague of today is no longer 
golden, but gray. It is difficult to call up 
images of the recent past when Prague was 
second only to Paris in its gaiety, ele- 
gance, and the brilliance of its cultural 
life. The toast of Europe, these women 
hurrying by with their shopping bags, in 
drab clothing and sensible shoes? Perhaps 
the men fare best, since one sports jacket 
is adequate for nearly every social func- 
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tion in modern Prague. The two or three chie 
restaurants are now frequented by diplo- 
mats and Western tourists, with a sprin- 
kling of Czech business directors. The 
theatre season, composed of very political 
or studiedly apolitical plays and reviews, 
closes down in the summer, leaving as en- 
tertainment only the movies, dance halls, 
and invariably good music such as the 
shirtsleeve-attended concerts in the for- 
mal gardens of the Waldenstein Palace. 

The life of the city seems curiously sub- 
merged. Where a few hours in a cafe was al- 
most a daily habit, now the favorite liter- 
ary, theatrical and political haunts have 
disappeared, or lost their character. Even 
the large cafes in the center are only spot- 
tily attended, by single persons or small 
groups who talk in low tones or simply sit 
and read. The people on the street are also 
surprisingly restrained. Girls do not 
stroll together chattering, nor do clusters 
of boys pass, shouting and joking. Even the 
old people along park benches do not seem to 
talk to each other. This subdued tone is 
characteristic of Czechoslovakia except in 
the small farming villages where evening 
still brings the men to the cafe to talk, and 
Sunday still means church for all, and a 
family walk afterward. 

This grim atmosphere does not mean that 
individual Czechs are difficult to ap- 
proach. A young man who volunteers in Eng- 
lish to the foreigner leaving his hotel a 
"Welcome to the Republic of Soviet Prison- 
ers!" shows rare initiative, but polite 
approaches are seldom rebuffed. Requests 
for directions are answered courteously 
and patiently, and any continuing confusion 
often results in being guided all or most of 
the way. Waits at train stations, small 
town restaurants where tables are shared, 
shopping, even park benches and bus stops 
often provide enough of a common experi- 
ence for a pleasant remark to be ventured, 
and answered. Considering the descriptions 
of America in the Czech press, being Ameri- 
can is surprisingly enough not a handicap 
but a stimulus to conversation. "Is it true 
that...?" often follows, or there is a 
cousin in Milwaukee. If bitterness appears 
as a conversation develops, it is Munich or 
Yalta, or Western criticism of the Czechs 
for not rebelling: "But didn’t you promise 
help to the Hungarians?” 
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In almost any conversation, except those 
with guides or government functionaries, 
some degree of discontent emerges. The 
sources of discontent are many, both ideo- 
logical and material, general and very per- 
sonal. 

Overtures in halting Czech are sometimes 
answered in English or French which mark 
the speakers as members of the old middlo 
class. Educated before the present regime 
and intensely hostile to it, it is they who 
have suffered most from arbitrary and often 
ludicrous job assignment and the subsequent 
drop in status. One woman told of her hus- 
band who had been a partner in a noted Prague 
law firm. He is now a sorter in a textile 
warehouse, earning 800 crowns monthly 
(about $50), or 400 less than the average 
monthly wage for the lowest echelons of 
white collar workers. A taxi driver had been 
a wool merchant, and the former high school 
teacher feels not only wasted but brutal- 
ized by his job as a mill hand. 

After the "new class" composed of Party 
and government functionaries, commercial 
directors, radio announcers and the like, 
the workers are the most favored segment of 
the population. As is true for the total 
population, all health services are free as 
well as schooling, and next year all text- 
books and school needs will be provided by 
the government. The workers receive good 
pensions at retirement ages equitably de- 
termined by their jobs. For steel workers 
it is earlier than for street cleaners, and 
for bus drivers, whose jobs require quick 
responses as well as physical effort, the 
retirement age is only 55. In addition, 
there are annual paid vacations at special 
centers set up for the workers according to 
their occupations where they are taken in 
shifts throughout the year. For a minimal 
charge, they may be accompanied by their 
families. 

Three years ago, however, the worker's 
status underwent a radical change which is 
being increasingly felt. The extreme Marx- 
ist form of centralized state planning was 
dropped after ten unsatisfactory years of 
experiment, and many forms of "capitalism" 
were reintroduced. The state no longer de- 
termines how much thread shall be dyed 
green, but each factory determines its pro- 
duction on the basis of sales for which it is 
now responsible, receiving funds for sal- 
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aries and production accordingly. A very 
Significant change has been the return to 
the profit incentive, since directors and 
workers earn wage increases as factory 
turnover augments. 

Ironically, this form of state capitalism 
may well lead to the conditions Marx de- 
plored in the nineteenth century. The 
unions, whose goals are Party goals, never 
offered the worker political protection, as 
is indicated by the wide-scale firing at the 
time of the Hungarian uprising. Now, with 
the emphasis on sales and profits, unions 
can no longer even give the worker job 
security since they must applaud techno- 
logical improvements and be understanding 
of factory necessity for lay-offs or dis- 
missals. Again, the worker finds himself 
driven by the profit motive. He is whipped 
on by the state, by management, and by his 
unions aswell, having lost that small voice 
he had in the “proletarian” government. 

In farming areas there is much complaint 
about the agricultural cooperatives. Under 
this system the farmers are paid a wage 
based on a government estimate of the area's 
minimum crop value, and they also receive a 
portion of any excess accruing after har- 
vest. The farmers, traditional and con- 
servative, generally distrust the new 
everyone-but-no-one ownership of their 
lands and homes. However, government pres- 
sure in the form of unreasonable quotas has 
proved very effective: each farmer who 
chooses to remain independent must give the 
state annually from each hectare (2.471 
acres) 700 eggs, 176 pounds each of beef, 
pork and grain, and 220 pounds of potatoes. 
The result has been that 92% of all of 
Czechoslovakia's farms are now collec- 
tivized. 

The farmers point bitterly to large price 
differences between the sum of what they 
receive from the state and the retail prices 
of their crops in the state-owned stores, 
and they tell of many imperfections in the 
system. Resistance to the cooperatives 
crops up sporadically in organized areas, 
but it has only served, as in the case of 
nine farmers from Nova Ves near Tabor, to 
swell the prison population. 


Many Czech parents are disturbed over the 
government’s changes in education. Reli- 
gious instruction has been removed from the 
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curriculum; history changes yearly with 
the new editions of textbooks. All students 
must learn Russian. A father at Banska Bis- 
trica, center of the anti-Nazi uprising of 
the recent past, summed up the prevalent 
attitude with a shrug, and his solution: 
"My wife and I fill in the gaps in our chil- 
dren's lessons at home." 

That this remedy is effective cannot be 
doubted. It can hardly be the older gener- 
ation that creeps up by night and scrambles 
over a wall to scatter flowers on the tomb 
of Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, patriot and 
founder of the Czechoslovak Republic, whom 
the government now portrays as an enemy of 
the people. At his birthplace in Hodonin 
stands the only remaining statue of Masaryk 
in Czechoslovakia. The Communist author- 
ities, unable to remove it because of strong 
popular feeling, placed a plaque before it 
which details Masaryk's "crimes" and con- 
cludes: "This was the ‘humanism’ of T. G. 
Masaryk: corruption, unemployment, pov- 
erty, suffering, murder." Each morning the 
plaque was found smeared with black paint, 
until the authorities had to put bright 
lights around it and stand guard to keep 
the "vandals" away. 

There is much indignation even among 
tepid believers over the government's 
handling of the Church and Church matters. 
The name of Archbishop Beran, under. arrest 
at some unknown place, is second only to 
that of Masaryk in arousing sympathetic 
response among almost everyone: a young 
Jewish government employee described the 
archbishop as a great national as well as 
religious figure to me. The government- 
appointed caretaker at the suppressed 
Cistercian monastery of Zlata Koruna dis- 
missed the matter by saying, "All of the 
brothers had the free choice of becoming 
civilians. Also, some left the country." 
The fact is that much of the clergy and many 
men and women of the monastic orders are in 
the vast political prisons at Leopoldov, 
in Ruzyn prison ironically so close to the 
Prague International Airport, and in other 
prisons. 

The government’s legislative steps to 
combat the Church have been divorce laws so 
lax that even prayer is admitted as a just 
cause, and laws legalizing abortion. These 
measures have created a situation which is 
now @ cause of concern to the authorities. 
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During the first six months of 1959, 3,000 
marriages took place in Prague. By Septem- 
ber of that year, 1,450 of them had ended in 
divorce. As for population, it is nowat the 
lowest level in the history of Czechoslo- 
vakia as a nation, even though the country 
has a very low infant mortality rate, and 
life expectancy has been extended by ten 
full years since 1947. In 1959 there were 
70,000 fewer babies born than in, 1950. A 
population commission has been established 
to study the latter problem, and such pam- 
phlets as "Building Socialist Marriage" 
attempt to deal with the former. 

Other efforts in the "scientific strug- 
gle against religion” include the dissemi- 
nation of atheist propaganda, such as a 
booklet claiming that the sputnik has once 
and for all disproved the concept of a God- 
created universe. 

The government is also working to under- 
mine Christian rites. Burial benefits, 
provided under the state insurance pro- 
gram, are granted only if the deceased is 
cremated, and the ashes scattered. Com- 
mittees have been established with funds 
to arrange "Welcome Into Life” ceremonies 
which are intended to replace baptism. At 
these parents must sign a pledge that 
states: "We will do everything in our power 
to raise our child as a model citizen of our 
Socialist Republic.” So much pressure is 
brought to bear upon parents to eschew bap- 
tism and on engaged couples to accept a 
marriage ceremony which substitutes the 
state for God that it is remarkable that 
these civil rites are not more commonly 
practiced. 

Not infrequently the government resorts 
to open persecution. In the Communist press 
can be found such items as the trial of a 
nun in Hradec Kralove who was charged with 
having distributed Church literature. 
There was considerable detail about the 
trials of seven young girls accused of be- 
longing to subversive organizations. They 
received sentences ranging from one to five 
years for being members of the secular 
Third Order of Saint Francis, or of the 
Sisterhood of Mary. 

Propaganda is, of course, 
mental way of life. The newspapers, the 
movies, the selection of foreign books 
translated, the billboards and the loud- 
speakers all conspire to force an ideology 
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on the public. So habitual is it that no one 
seemed amused by a showcase at the "'Czecho- 
slovakia 1960" exhibition in Prague which 
displayed toy missiles, soldiers, planes 
and guns under a large placard which read 
"Mir," or “Peace.” No one ever seemed 
startled by the sudden blare of loud- 
speakers giving news the Government wants 
disseminated, urging greater productive 
effort, or announcing public meetings. The 
government can and frequently does blanket 
most of the country with the sound of 
thousands of strategically placed loud- 
speakers, since Czechoslovakia's rural 
electrification system is now the fifth 
best in Europe, and superior to those of 
France and England. 

The Czech propaganda machine takes par- 
ticular care to keep the memory of the Nazi 
occupation vividly alive. Lidice, whose 
inhabitants the Nazis slaughtered and 
whose buildings were razed to the ground, 
has been made a rosegarden shrine to the 
dead, and to the Red Army Liberators. The 
government tourist agency Cedok offers a 
tour to Lidice which includes a visit to 
the former Nazi concentration camp at Ter- 
ezin. There the grimly mocking motto over 
the entrance, “Arbeit Macht Frei," or 
"Freedom through Work," is kept freshly 
painted. The explanatory booklet, avail- 
able in many languages, casually inserts a 
phrase comparing Nazi brutalities to those 
of the Americans in Korea. 

The casemates of Spielberg Castle above 
Brno have a long history as a prison, at- 
taining notoriety at the time when Austria 
was jailing the followers of Mazzini who 
sought unity and independence for Italy. 
The Nazis also used the prison, which is now 
presented primarily as a Nazi horror, com- 
plete with wax dummies distended on racks 
or chained to the walls, drenched in painted 
gore. 

Every museum includes a section devoted 
to the Nazi nightmare, followed by a sec- 
tion documenting the dawn of the Communist 
era. Along the streets, glassed-in public- 
ity boxes display such material as photo- 
graphs of individual Nazis with lists of 
their victims. The man in a town near the 
East German border who sneered, "There was 
not a single Nazi in all of East Germany, of 
course!" was quite aware that the purpose 
of this propaganda is to drive home the 
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message that communism is far preferable 
to nazism. 

On the surface, it is true. No foreign 
army marches in the streets, and no hostages 
are shot in the square. However, the 
Similarities between the two regimes are 
obvious. Czechoslovakia in effect is under 
foreign control, and people fear that her 
elevation to the rank of Socialist Republic 
presages complete absorption by the So- 
viet. The populous prisons are little dif- 
ferent from concentration camps. Students 
are rounded up in the summers to work on 
farms and in factories in a manner highly 
reminiscent of the Nazi work brigades, and 
a Prague paper announced that during the 
first half of 1960 the people of Prague 
gave 6,000,000 hours of "voluntary" labor 
on such work crews. 

Perhaps the most characteristic com- 
plaint, and certainly the one most fre- 
quently expressed by the Czechs, is their 
feeling of helpless isolation, not only 
from the non-Communist world, but from 
each other as well. A few letters and pub- 
lications are slipped in, but to the vast 
majority the news from outside is limited 
to the letters which pass censorship and 
to "Rude Pravo," the official Communist and 
most complete Czech paper with a circula- 
tion of 2,000,000 among the 13,500,000 
Czechs. "Rude Pravo” invariably headlines 
a new tractor ina co-op area, or the prog- 
ress of a dam project. Depending on the 
Russian agency Tass for outside events, it 
describes Khrushchevian voyages, fascist 
riots in France, or the promise of social 
progress under Castro. Internally, state 
invasion of private life is so extensive 
that caution, if not outright fear, is 
necessarily a condition of social inter- 
course. The atmosphere has hardly been 
attenuated by the announcement that to weed 
out apathetic Party members among the 
1,379,441 who now have cards — about one 
million less than in 1949 — Party member- 
ship cards will be exchanged this spring 
so the Party may discover those, evidently 
many, who “grossly neglect their duties 
and break Party discipline.” A man in Brat- 
islava pointed to the accounts in that 
day’s paper of three political trials. 
"Every day it is so,” he said. "It is not 
true that we sleep. But each of us is 
alone.” -- Virginia C. Reeves. 


Letters to the editor 
MOTHER SETON 


Those interested in the cause of Mother 
Seton should be grateful to the Rev. Charles 
T. Bridgeman for his fine letter in your No- 
vember issue and to you for publishing it. 

However, in your note appended to this 
letter is an inaccuracy which I am sure you 
will not wish to see go uncorrected. 

You say that “Mother Seton was received 
into the Church on Ash Wednesday, March 
14, 1805.” 

In 1805 Ash Wednesday came on February 
27 (Ash Wednesday can never come as late 
as March 14), and it was on this day Eliza- 
beth Seton entered St. Peter’s Church for the 
first time, to kneel before the tabernacle and 
say, “Oh! My God, here let me rest.” On 
March 14 she made her formal abjuration 
of heresy at the hands of Father Matthew 
O’Brien. 

Confusion on this point has arisen be- 
cause of the absence of a period (.) after 
“Wednesday” in Mother Seton’s own account 
of her first visit to St. Peter’s in 1805. I 
pointed this out in my translation of DeBar- 
berey’s Elizabeth Seton some 25 years ago. 

Rr. Rev. Mscr. Josepx B. Cope 
Rome, Italy 


MORALITY & WAR 


I am sure that the other contributors to 
Helicon’s Morality and Modern Warfare 
were as gratified as I to see it rate such an 
important review in your December issue. It 
seems to me, however, that Mrs. Sullivan’s 
discussion of my essay is somewhat disap- 
pointing in that, after touching upon what | 
would term the critical core of our “moral 
problem,” she quickly turns away as if it 
were irrelevant to the whole discussion. 
Why, I would ask, do we so glibly assume 
that it is impossible to demand “unusual 
heroism” of “whole populations” in the 
preservation of a moral good (or, as I would 
prefer, in the refusak to cooperate with moral 
evil) when we see no difficulty at all in de- 
manding precisely such sacrifice and heroism 
in the preservation of temporal national 
goods? The answer may be found in your 
reviewer's astonishingly candid statement: 
“American Catholics have for too long been 
trying to prove themselves good citizens for 
them suddenly to defy their government on a 
moot point of morality.” Actually, that 
answer could even be improved upon by 
dropping the qualifiers “American” and 
“moot.” I submit that this would probably 
hold true for Catholics of any nation — and 
it would hold true regardless of how obvi- 
ously unjust a given war might be. The 
tragic history of Catholic support for the 
Axis war effort testifies to this. And I fear 
that as long as we ignore or dismiss this 
aspect of the question, our discussions of the 
morality of modern war will remain little 
more than sterile exercises in theological 
irrelevancies. 
Gorpon C. ZAHN 
Chicago, III. 


FLYING BISHOP 
May I please call your attention to the 
full-page picture that you carried in your 
November, 1960, issue to illustrate the Multi- 
purpose Food story. 
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You will: be interested to know that this is 
not “a government doctor” at the airplane 
controls as you say in your caption, but 
rather the “Flying Bishop” of New Guinea. 
The picture is just another one of the many 
mercy flights carried on by Bishop Leo C. 
Arkfeld, S.V.D., a Divine Word Missionary 
from Panama, Iowa, who is the Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Wewak, New Guinea. 

Bishop Arkfeld was consecrated when 36 
years old in 1948 at the Divine Word Semi- 
nary in Techny, Illinois. Upon returning to 
New Guinea he at once introduced planes to 
speed up mission work and built 25 private 
air strips to service mission stations. Bishop 
Arkfeld has over 5,000 flying hours to his 
credit and is acknowledged as the best pilot 
in New Guinea which has some of the worst 
flying weather and worst terrain in the world. 

You will be interested to know that Bishop 
Arkfeld was one of our first Divine Word 
Missionary bishops to use Multi-purpose 
Food to fight disease. 

Rev. Dr. Ratpx M. Wixtcen, S.V.D. 
Director of Divine Word News Service 
Rome-Ostiense, Italy 


RIO FAVELAS 


“SEE the towering statue of Christ, Sugar 
Loaf Mountain, and other sights. Splurge on 
bargains. Buy handmade leather bags at $3. 
Dine regally on steaks at 95c.” This is an 
extract (which appears directly under a 
statue of Christ) from an advertisement 
urging your readers to “discover summer in 
romantic Rio” that has been printed on the 
back of sJuBILEE [November]. The simple 
vulgarity of this, quite apart from the deeper 
implications of such an appeal, seemed to me 
so much at variance with what JUBILEE 
stands for as to warrant a letter of protest 
. . . The advertisement appears in the same 
issue with a valuable, and moving, article on 
the slums of Rio de Janeiro. May I quote 
from the caption under your horrifying 
photograph of the Praia de Pinto: “. . . the 
worst of Rio’s slums, as many as thirteen 
persons may live in one shack. Over 150 slum 
towns like this, called Favelas, spill over the 
hills of the South Atlantic Coast around 
Rio.” 

As your contributor points out: “From 
the city, the distant slum towns only look 
like a picturesque and disorderly fringe 
tacked on to Rio’s mountain-side.” But can 
JUBILEE encourage readers to fly down there, 
take in the statue of Christ, splurge on bar- 
gains, gobble up 95c steaks . . . all within 
a few miles of that vast area of human 
misery, where, as your contributor tells us, 
there are, “shacks put together from old tin 
cans ... dirt paths: where water and gar- 
bage drain down the hills . . . epidemics 
move from one crowded hut to another, 
spread by contaminated water,” 

Bernarp McCabe 
Los Altos Hills, Calif. 


YOGA AND THE HOUSEWIFE 


Mrs. Johnson’s letter in your December 
issue (“Yoga and the Housewife”) pinpoints 
a key problem in lay spirituality. Her ques- 
tions are precise and urgent enough to set 
off my first letter to an editor. 

Of course it is possible “to become close 
to God by filling the demands of each 


moment because that is what God wants.” 
And St. Teresa is a valid witness with her 
well-known statement that in prayer “the 
important thing is not to think much but to 
love much,” love being the “determination to 
try to please God in everything” (Interior 
Castle IV, 1; Peers, II, 233). Fulfill each 
duty, faithfully and constantly, and the 
Church will canonize you. 

Even so, William of St. Thierry is not to be 
dismissed so shortly. True, the terminology 
of animus, anima and spiritus is not essential. 
But the doctrine involved, as old as Patristic 
tradition and as modern as depth psychology, 
is relevant to twentieth century lay spiritual- 
ity. This doctrine concerns the plain old fact 
of division within man. Fallen man is a dis- 
integrated man. His spiritual life, a life of 
charity, must begin at home, in the effort to 
restore order and integration in his being. 
Otherwise, how can he love God with his 
whole heart and soul and with all his 
strength? 

Integration and love of God do grow 
proportionately, simultaneously and by the 
same individual acts of the spiritual life. But 
one or the other of these two aspects assumes 
primary importance at different stages of 
spiritual growth. Such is the traditional 
teaching of the three ways or degrees of the 
spiritual life. Only the perfect, the saints, 
can actually reduce the practice of the 
spiritual life to the single principle of doing 
God’s Will out of love for Him. 

Notice, I say practice, because in theory a 
man has only one task, and that is to do 
God’s Will at each moment of his life. Love 
God and do what you will. This is excellent 
theory, but in spelling out a daily program 
the principle of charity has to be comple- 
mented by the nature of fallen man, not to 
mention the world and the devil. This is why 
there is an apparent disagreement between 
the spiritual life in the abstract and the mul- 
tiple and complicated hints and helps to 
sanctity that are handed down to us in 
Christian spirituality. 

Fulfilling God’s Will, perfectly, and con- 
stantly, is proof of perfect union. It is the 
goal achieved. But individual acts of con- 
formity are only means to this end. They are 
essential and powerful means, because we 
grow or decline in integration, hence liberty 
and love, through the moment to moment 
choices of our lives. But this means cannot 
stand alone, or I should say, will not stand 
alone, not with man (and the world and the 
devil) being what they are. How long will 
even the most sincere person persevere in the 
single purpose of doing God’s Will, if he 
does not strengthen that resolution in prayer, 
beat down selfish opposition by mortification, 
if he does not watch and pray that he enter 
not into temptation? 

I do not mean to deny the merits of Mrs. 
Johnson’s reflections. It is well to keep the 
goal clear and sharp and to put first things 
first. Her approach to the problem of striving 
after holiness in any busy person’s life would 
seem to be a fruitful one. But it will be a 
valid one, only if somehow it includes all the 
essential ascetical means. Which means are 
essential and what form they can take in a 
harassed mother’s life are some basic ques- 
tions for a spirituality for the layman, ques- 
tions too big for this already over-long letter, 
but ones that merit consideration in JUBILEE’s 
timely pages. 

(Rev.) Ernest E. Larkin, O.Carm. 
Washington, D.C. 
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a 
Some thoughts about 
CAPITAL 


PUNISHMENT 


by Wilfrid Sheed 
eee ee 


THE DEBATE about capital punishment usually flares up 
around one criminal at a time. This year it is Adolf Eich- 
mann, last year Caryll Chessman. The same arguments are 
used and re-used, the same statistics and graphs, but always 
haunted, dominated by one face : should we kill this man ? 
Let Eichmann be all murderers. Should we kill Eichmann ? 

As long as the debate remains so deeply personal, con- 
ducted feverishly between the arrest and the gibbet, it is 
unlikely that anything wise will be done about the death 
penalty. This means we shall continue to shamble along 
with this loose-fitting punishment, which applies equally 
to a man who killed four million, and to a man who killed 
none — but which seldom applies, in this country at least, 
to the rich, the prominent or (quaint footnote) to pretty 
girls, 

For judge and jury to agree on death, the victim must be 
singularly ill-favored, as to money, charm and luck. And it 
is around these ill-favored ones that the debate perennially 
rages. Hence it is not surprising that the public generally 
decides to go on with public killing. Chessman was excep- 
tional, with his seedy, raffish appeal — mostly projected 
after the verdict — and it is curious the extent to which 
even this very mild attractiveness affected the debate. But 
for the most part, the kind of man a jury is willing to con- 
demn hardly seems worth saving. 

Meanwhile, a number of murderers whom juries cannot 
quite bring themselves to condemn get off completely free ; 
a number more receive wildly assorted sentences, ranging 
from grim to frivolous ; and the argument of principle gets 
drowned once a year or so in a froth of conflicting emotion. 

This essay is an attempt to reopen the discussion in the 
off-season, so to speak: after the Chessman furore, and 
without reference to the incredible Eichmann ; to raise, in 
the abstract, certain questions which might concern a 
Catholic in particular; to avoid dogmatism because the 
question is an open one; and to leave respectful gaps for 
the theologian to fill in as he sees fit. 

* * * 
IN THE BULK of current moral controversies, Catholics are 
likely to find themselves being associated with what looks 
like a “tough” line. Man for man, Catholics are obviously 
no more sadistic than their neighbors; but their reflex 
against sentimentality is so quick that it sometimes looks 
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Death in the electric chair, photographed 


surreptitiously by a news reporter. 





like heartlessness. For instance, the Church’s strictures on 
divorce seem abrupt and insensitive in many particular 
cases ; and although, in total effect, they may actually cause 
less pain than more kindly policies have, they are astringent 
medicine. And Catholics can be brusque in ladling it out. 

Unluckily, the world’s kindness often proves delusive 
and Catholics are sometimes tempted to suppose that tough- 
ness is, per se, the best and most natural policy. Almost 
absent-mindedly, some of them will seek out the harsher 
side of a discussion, knowing that sentimentality will 
eventually be discovered lurking on the other ; if it isn’t, 
they may report it anyway. (Anyone who has ever defended 
Catholic pacifism will know the dismal moment, five 
minutes after the argument has reached a standstill, when 
the sentimentalist tag will put in its weary appearance. ) 

In considering the death penalty, it is of first importance 
for a Catholic to decide whether he wants to be tough 
simply out of habit, or whether for once he may legiti- 
mately indulge himself in a type of executive clemency. 
A Christian’s impulse should obviously be towards mercy, 
not towards a self-satisfied muscularity, and kindly solu- 
tions should never be rejected lightly. Nothing gives more 
scandal than to see Christians practicing a vague and arid 
cruelty, simply because their opponents have been wrong 
on other occasions, 

If we decide in favor of capital punishment, it should be 
because we believe (as we believe in the case of monogamy ) 
that the superficially harsh solution is ultimately more 
merciful than its opposite. Sentimentality is not, as such, 
kind, but simply a postponement of consequences: a sur- 
geon preferring not to amputate, a parent giving a child 
gin to keep it quiet. If the case against capital punishment 
(hereinafter referred to as C.P.) is thus sentimental, a 
Christian may -have to defend it although, even then, he 
needn’t pretend to like it! Enthusiasm should be contained. 
But is it in fact sentimental ? 

Up to now, the people who bandy the word have not 
proved themselves to be so very hard-hearted : a “tough” 
thinker can be just as vague and wooly as a soft one, and so 
far the antis have had somewhat the better of the public 
debate, at least so far as it has been a debate of fact. Beyond 
the sound and fury, however, the evidence is not easy to 
evaluate. 

The principal question of fact obviously concerns crime 
prevention. In this country, we have, as we have seen, a kind 
of token C.P. which proves very little on this score. If a 
man commits his crime in the wrong state, permits the 
wrong jury, uses an inferior brand of lawyer, etc., he may 
just possibly be executed for his pains. What this hit or 
miss method demonstrates about either the justice, or the 
deterency of C.P. is hard to say. Statistics have shown that 
states which have abolished C.P. are not high on the na- 
tional murder list — but this negative evidence is rendered 
still more negative by the rarity of executions in all states. 


To repeat : juries anywhere can be squeamish about con- 
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demning to death, and the spectre of C.P. may sometimes 
deter them from punishing at all. This too must be 


weighed: more murderers get away scot-free, under our 
present rules, than any other kind of criminal. Deterency 
may demand the old-fashioned “hanging judge,” a resur- 
rection worth thinking twice about. 

If contemporary evidence is not altogether conclusive, 
it is no better a witness. Mention has been made of the 
notorious public hangings, where pick-pockets were actu- 
ally observed at work among the crowds while a fellow 
craftsman was being strung up a few feet away. But this 
was in the days before Robert Peel’s bobbies were invented, 
when the unlikelihood of being caught more than compen- 
sated for the cruelty of eventual punishment ; a time, too, 
when a poor man could not expect a long life, or a specially 
pleasant one. The example has merit, but not decisive merit. 
The main thing to be said about deterency statistics is, per- 
haps, that they establish a reasonable doubt. And reasonable 
doubt has usually been grounds for sparing life. 

If we let go of fact for a moment, the debate is soon 
awash in guesswork. Much ingenuity has been expended 
on a search for new factors and sub-factors. For instance, 
in a striking essay reprinted in The Evergreen Review, 
Albert Camus argues that if we were really serious about 
deterency, we would still have public executions, prefer- 
ably gory ones. This may not represent Camus at his logical 
best — there are surely other features about public execu- 
tions to consider besides deterency — but he has hit upon 
a further difficulty. Our executions are generally wrapped 
in discretion, and weak imaginations may have trouble 
grasping their horrors. It seems that murderers do not 
picture themselves in the electric chair until they are almost 
there. Perhaps, like the sentimentalists, they are not very 
good at consequences. But again it can be argued that we 
are not giving the deterency theory its fullest chance. (And 
have we the collective stomach to give it its fullest chance ? ) 

It is not only the murderer’s imagination that is called 
into question, but the public’s. Camus undoubtedly wanted 
the people who favor C.P. to watch it, and know precisely 
what it was they were favoring. One might go further and 
suggest that citizens should serve as executioners, just as 
they now serve as jurymen. There is, perhaps, nothing 
morally wrong with paying a man to do our killing for us 
(although it is a devil of a way to make a living, con- 
strained as one is, presumably, by conscience, from enjoy- 
ing one’s work), but there would be much civic education 
in this other scheme. Since this one form of killing is sanc- 
tioned by society, and performed in our name, there should 
be no objection to pulling the switch ourselves. And we 
might realize better the gravity of what we are doing: 
removing the life from a man by the most calculated and 
efficient methods available. It might also help to clarify 
which are the sentimentalists among us: it is easy to talk 
tough from the sanctuary of the club lounge. 

This is the way the antis argue, and it is worth pausing 
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to see whether we have struck softness. We do not, after all, 

expect the public to perform amputations — nevertheless 
they are sometimes necessary. And if it comes to kindness, 
surely it need not be expended in this disproportion on con- 
victed murderers: we might spare some for their victims 
and their victims’ families — a group whose existence the 
antis sometimes seem almost unaware of. 

Posthumous kindness is a tricky concept, but presum- 
ably it would include the consolations of vengeance (which 
can be very real consolations indeed) , which only come at a 
price. Private vengeance is only part of it: the public 
vindictiveness loosed during a big murder trial is one of 
the most terrible fringe results of our system (the letters 
received by Governor Brown during the Chessman episode 
apparently passing all reason), and whether or not this 
public excitation acts as a safety valve—some safety 
valve ! — it is an ugly thing in itself, hardly the ideal of a 
Christian civilization, (It may seem irrevelant to mention, 
but a Christian will always take rather a special view of a 
crowd yelling for blood, not always interpreting it as a 
passion for justice.) In view of a certain contagious quality 
in murder, it is worth weighing Bernard Shaw’s claim that 
murder and capital punishment are not opposites that 
cancel one another, but similars that breed their kind : the 
public trial, featuring a man fighting for his life, is a sensa- 
tional arena, where more than justice may be distorted. 
The victim’s family may (or may not) wind up feeling 
much-needed relief: society at large may only be aggra- 
vating a festering excitement. 

So much for kindness “after the fact.”” The kindness of 
protection is another question ; and if C.P. provides this, 
we might be well-advised to put up with its side effects. The 
jury is still out on deterency ; but what about the further 
point, that unelectrified murderers would be left to run 
around loose, to kill other people ? 

There is some evidence that murder is usually a one-shot 
affair, that released murderers do not as a rule strike 
again (Governor Di Salle of Ohio writes that he himself 
lives quite calmly in a nest of them; the Governor’s man- 
sion is staffed by convicted murderers). But one or two 
exceptions would be enough to justify public panic. Parole 
boards have earned a curious reputation for addle-pated 
leniency which has fueled this panic, and many people have 
wished to see murderers done in before the parole boards 
can get their kindly hands on them. 

But surely, it would make more sense to tighten parole 
regulations, and the penal structure generally, then to kill 
out of desperation ? There is a companion argument (and 
the arguments about C.P. multiply like rabbits: un- 
fortunately, before favoring it, one must in conscience 
come to terms with most of them) that says we shouldn’t 
be obliged to keep murderers in jail at public expense. I 
believe this to be an example of the kind of view a Christian 
cannot maintain: to kill a man to save money smacks of 


facetiousness : cold, deadly facetiousness. The cost is, in 
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any case, minimal. But even if it weren’t, we should no 
more end life for budgetary reasons, than spare it to save 
electricity. 

According to traditional Catholic teaching, society has 
a clear right to take life in its own defense. C.P. is not to be 
considered so much a salutory practice as a baleful warn- 
ing. “If you do such and such, we shall be obliged to do 
such and such.” This is one aspect of it: we leave punish- 
ment, simply as punishment, to God. So, if the warning 
doesn’t work, if the trespasser can’t make sense of it, it 
might as well be taken down, and the reprisal that goes with 
it. If we base our killing on deterency alone, we must 
estimate to a nicety the effect of the warning. Obviously, 
society’s right does not extend to taking lives on spec. 

In default of conclusive statistics, we have tended to rely 
too much on private, make-shift evaluations, As a rela- 
tively mild, non-murderous person, one might of course 
find the electric chair powerfully persuasive; and one 
might in turn transfer one’s own trepidation to others, and 
assume that at least one potential murderer somewhere may 
be desisting, as we would desist, out of fear. It is impossible 
to prove otherwise; therefore we retain C.P. Deterency 
works wonders among the affable and cowardly. 

But if our objective information about deterency runs 
the other way (our best information so far, an English 
Royal Commission, suggests that it at least crawls the other 
way), we may be forced to conclude that murderers are not 
as mild as we are. The few who are bluffed out of killing 
seem to be matched by an equal number who are, in some 
subterranean way, stimulated by the prospect of self-immo- 
lation. (These, of course, would thrive on the hoopla of a 
public execution. And what price deterency, then ? ) 

For the rest, we seem to be dealing with improvident 
types, often drunk at the time, nearly always confused. A 
prominent psychiatrist has maintained that, almost by 
definition, no murderer can be adjudged really sane. Cer- 
tainly psychiatrists have not proved very successful at 
adjudging one way or the other. “Judge not lest ye be 
judged” is practical advice. Exact guilt has never been easy 
to fix : yet we continue to punish as if the greatest possible 
guilt had been established again and again, and each time 
beyond question. 

Of course, the judgment of society is not quite the same 
as private judgment : we take it that society has not only a 
greater detachment, but some sort of divine sanction in its 
judgments. All the same, mistakes have been made in the 
past, in verifiable matters of fact, and innocent men have 
died for them. One shudders to guess at the mistakes that 
must have been made in reading minds and hearts. What- 
ever may be said of the psychiatric sciences, it can be 
agreed by all parties that the establishment of sanity and 
insanity is one of the most unsatisfactory affairs in law. 
And yet, time and again, life hangs by nothing sturdier. 

The arguments continue to multiply. The arguer in favor 
of C.P. may concede that it is presumptuous for us to sup- 
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pose that we could give any man exact justice ; but we must 
still do the best we can, administer a rough justice, if not 
for his sake, for ours. Equity insists only on this: that 
whether we punish a man for his own good, or simply to 
protect society, we must at least punish him no more than 
his crime deserves. : 

HIS BRINGS us to what I believe is the heart of the ques. 
- Does our form of killing ever quite equate with 
his ? Or to put it another way, would one prefer to be mur. 
dered efficiently by private enterprise, or executed, in a 
fumble of red tape, by the state? In the former case, one 
has little or no warning, no agony of suspense or hope, 
nothing but a nasty moment or two; in the latter one has 
weeks or months of apprehension, including all the torture 
one can inflict on oneself in that time, and a fluctuating 
hope and despair, themselves worse than death. It seems 
unlikely that even the most fiendish murderer would sub- 
ject his victims to the cat and mouse game that the state 
plays with him. 

And yet, to the believing Catholic, the torturous execu- 
tion may seem no worse than the painless murder. It is on 
this point that believers and non-believers must make some 
effort at understanding, because it is here that they part 
ways, perhaps for the first time. 

To a believer, C.P., while not altogether a kindness, is 
perhaps the best a murderer can reasonably hope for : no 
suffering is useless, and in this case, it may enable a man 
who has lived in selfish fantasy to see the reality of what 
he has done; at the same time, he will have every chance 
—a chaplain, time on his hands, and thought-provoking 
surroundings — to set his soul in order. Thus, he is in fact 
receiving more mercy than he gave when he killed without 
warning. 

But to a non-believer, death, as Dr. Johnson pointed out, 
is as nothing compared with the apprehension of death. The 
scales jerk violently, and we find ourselves giving a man 
the most horrible punishment he can ever know — not 
death, but apprehension : most elaborate and concentrated, 
weeks or years of living hell, with no repentance guaranteed 
at the end of it. 

This is what believers must try to understand, that we 
are dealing with two kinds of punishment, that we are, in 
fact, punishing non-believers more severely than they know 
how to punish us. In effect (though not in intention) we 
are punishing them for not believing, since it is in this 
respect that their punishment differs from ours. (Even if 
we held unbelief to be legally punishable, we would hardly 
want to punish it quite like this.) Of course, we can use 
this period of unimaginable terror to try to convert people, 
and perhaps we had better; but it would be neither kind 
nor profitable to frighten a man out of his wits, simply to 
this end. For every person so converted, there must be 
many made bitter by the presence of a chaplain, fussing 
over them at the last minute, after what may have seemed 
(or actually been) a lifetime of neglect. For religion to be 
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A doctor's account of an execution 


The famous report made by Donald Francis Mason, “Sighted sub, sank 
same,” has been matched if not improved upon, by the report of a judicial 
electrocution handed to the author by the Chief Prison Physician as we 
stood one April midnight viewing a post mortem outside the death chamber 
of a state prison. The report was this: “In 11:01, out 11:05.” 

A revolting human tragedy, deliberately planned and consummated 
without haste in less than five minutes. 

At eleven P.M. the witnesses and representatives of the press were seated 
on their benches. The prison physicians and officials stood silently 
along the wall. The door to the death house opened. Guards, the prisoner 
and a tall priest entered and made their way directly to the chair. The priest 
made a brief ante-mortem statement. The prisoner was seated on the chair. 
He fixed his dark eyes on the crucifix which the priest held before him as 
numerous broad, soft leather straps were passed about his body, his arms, 
and his legs. A leather-covered, wet, metal helmet, sponge-lined, wet with 
salt solution through which the current was to enter his body, was placed 
upon his head. The edge extended to above his eyebrows. The right leg, the 
trousers having been cut, was encircled at the calf by a wet leather-covered 
metal sponge lined cuff some three inches wide through which the current 
was to escape after having passed through him. Finally, his face was covered 
tightly by a black leather mask extending to the chin with openings for air. 

Adjustments complete, all stepped aside. Now the man was alone. The 
executioner was at the switch. Then . . 

A shock of 2,000 volts of high amperage was thrown. The man rose in 
the chair against his straps. The chest was contracted and the head in 
extreme extension against the solid chair back. The hands clenched and 
the arms rotated outward on the chair arms. With the current still 
flowing, but with amperage reduced, spasm relaxed somewhat, to be 
sharply resumed as the amperage was again raised. The muscular 
contraction was accompanied by a sizzling sound as visible white eschar 
appeared and spread above the cuff encircling the calf. At the end of two 
minutes the executioner signaled the attendants. They stepped to the man, 
stripped open his shirt, wiped the perspiration from his chest with a towel. 
Two physicians applied their stethoscopes and listened. The chief physician 
stepped back and announced, “The man is dead.” The time was 11:05 P.M. 

Attendants removed the helmet and straps. The head, completely flaccid, 
dropped back. An attendant on each side lifted the corpse out of the chair, 
placed it on a stretcher and wheeled it out of the death chamber into the 
adjoining morgue. 

The skull was hot to touch, fifteen minutes after the passage of the 
current. A second-degree burn marked the edge of the helmet. This burn 

appeared as a yellowish-white eschar. There was no evidence of heat within 
the skull when the cranium was opened. The meninges appeared normal. 
The point of exit at the right calf was marked by exfoliation of the skin 
and extensive blistering. While the muscles of the airway were completely 
relaxed, the muscles of the back of the neck and right leg were fixed and 
rigid. Upon microscopic examination of the cerebral tissue, heart muscles, 
interventricular septum and cornea, the only changes noted were those 
of early cellular degeneration. “From a study of electrocution in man, it 
has been demonstrated that after contact with electric circuits at high 
voltage changes occur in a majority of the cells of those medullary centers 
concerned with respiration. These pathologic changes appear as 
dislocations of the nucleoli, with deep staining of nuclear materials and 
cytoplasmic loss of granules. . . .” —PAaLuEL J. Fiace, M.D. 








in at the death, when it hasn’t been in at the life, sometimes 
creates a rather sinister impression. 


But the non-believer must make his own effort at under- 
standing. The believer’s position is not based on cruelty, 
after all (except perhaps in a few cases, on absent-minded 
cruelty), but on what he would consider, in his own case, 
to be justice and some mercy. If a Catholic believes in 
C.P. — and many, of course, do not: Bishop Sheil of Chi- 
cago is chairman of the anti-C.P. Committee of Illinois — 
it is because he believes that the murderer is the better for 
paying his debt to society, and that society is the better for 
having its debts paid. 

We may sometimes seem to jeer at those who believe in 
rehabilitation of murderers — but of course, our whole 
case for C.P. (those of us who make it —I don’t, myself) 
is based on rehabilitation. Rehabilitation by shock treat- 
ment, if you like: but it has never been the executioner’s 
plan to send a man to Hell. And it is not Catholics who 
have taught the unreconstructability of man, of any man. 

But in deciding what is best for the society in which we 
live, it is not enough merely to consult our own feelings; 
if C.P. is, to many of its victims, cruel and unusual punish- 
ment, we will not help them much by saying it doesn’t seem 
so bad to us — and wouldn’t to them either, if they had the 
gift of faith. Our rough justice will become a good deal 
rougher if we send one man to an after-life for which he 
is prepared, and another to what he takes to be extinction. 
Death has at the best of times appeared as different things 
to different people (to some it may even have come as a 
favor), and has consequently never been the most exact 
of punishments ; in an age of mixed belief and unbelief, it 
becomes capricious indeed. 

Camus suggests that if we don’t abolish C.P., we can at 
least administer it more considerately — with a knockout 
drop, say, or a cup of hemlock. This would be a far cry 
from his already-mentioned public executions, would sig- 
nify, in fact, a dropping of the whole deterency theme; and 
I suspect he felt that if we could be persuaded to go so far, 
give up our chief motive, and all the fringe excitements of 
the kill, we would soon give up the rest. I suspect he was 
right. If one wants to hang on to deterency, one must resign 
oneself to a fairly large dose of cruelty. 

Unfortunately, if one has any reservations at all about 
the value of killing murderers, meeting bloodshed with 
bloodshed, it is assumed that one is against punishment 
altogether. This may be where the argument breaks down 
— there is some sentimentality on the anti side, just enough 
to confirm the worst suspicions of our hard-thinkers. 

Speaking, therefore, as one reservationist, I should like 
to see punishment, if not stiffer, then at least more in- 
variable and inflexible than it is. If juries were not so 
afraid of condemning to death, they might actually pro- 
vide a firmer justice (after all, they share the same fears 
about death as their victims). Punishment should be up 
to the harshness consistent with deterency. But I would 
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rather see a man tortured, most horribly, than see the life 
principle removed from his body, by a civil servant dedi- 
cated to this work. 

Most of us would, I think (and hope) shrink from the 
alternative of torture, as uncivilized and degrading. Even 
if the victim deserved it, it would be harmful for those who 
sanctioned it. It would be especially bad for the person in 
charge of it — but would it really be any worse for him 
than killing ? Its deterency value sounds most promising, 
and the door would still be open for rehabilitation. And the 
commandment only says “Thou shalt not kill,” not “Thou 
shalt not torture.” Nevertheless, even our most ardent bully 
boys have had the grace not to recommend torture — even 
for convicted torturers. 

It is well that we shrink from torture, but surprising that 
we do not shrink from the more extreme step of taking life. 
We have seen that for Catholics, death is not the final 
thing it is for some ; yet we know that, in such matters as 
euthanasia, it is Catholics who most firmly defend the 
sanctity of human life. Our defense in the one case may lose 
some of its edge, if we fail to show equal sensitiveness in 
other sectors. The span of a man’s life should not be inter- 
fered with artificially, short of the most compelling reasons. 
In some euthanasia cases, the reasons are pretty compel- 
ling. A man who has just received the last sacraments 
might be presumed to be in a state of grace, but we do not 
kill him for that; his passing might be a blessing for all 
concerned — we still assume that God will choose the best 
moment to take him. 

I am not suggesting that there is any very deep analogy 
between the two cases, only that we treat them with equal 
gravity, rejecting the same spurious objections : we do not 
condemn a man so that he will have a chance to repent: 
letting him live might accomplish this just as well — God 
gives us a lifetime for this purpose ; we do not execute him 
to save money, or jail space ; we do it, if we do it, because 
we believe in the sanctity of the life he has taken, and the 
lives he may take in future. Society must protect itself (we 
are still learning how this can be done — with rather indif- 
ferent success): but Christians individually must forgive, 
unto seventy times seven. To say that any man is “hope- 
less,” and to treat him accordingly, is to make nonsense of 
our beliefs. 

I believe that, contrary to appearances, there is more 
emotionalism on the side of C.P. than on the other. Perhaps 
this is the most that can be said about it. For myself, and 
in spite of the many arguments that present themselves to 
the contrary, I cannot dismiss a lingering wish that C.P. 
might be retained in cases of kidnapping and child murder. 
It might not deter — but I would need an awful lot of 
evidence for that, more than all history could likely provide. 

And if one can believe it right in one instance (and every- 
one will have his own instance), it is hard to maintain that 
it is wrong in any absolute sense. Perhaps it isn’t ; there are 
arguments both ways. Meanwhile, we continue to kill. Hi 
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TOLSTOY 
AND 
CHRISTIANITY 


AT THE HEIGHT of his maturity Schiller wrote an essay 
called “The Naive and the Sentimental in Poetry.” He made 
a distinction concerning poetic art which one can apply to 
the creative process in general. The word “sentimental” in 
eighteenth century German hadn’t its present meaning: it 
meant “conscious,” “intentional,” “reflective” as opposed 
to “naive.” Perhaps the best modern translation of Schiller’s 
title would be “The Naive and the Reflective in Poetry.” 
The naive element creates as nature creates, unconscious of 
itself and its purpose. It has no aim except the transcen- 
dental aim of all creation, and if it conveys an idea it does 
so without conscious philosophizing. A sonata by Mozart 
or a fugue by Bach conveys beauty the way a landscape 
does. Not so, let us say, the operas of Richard Wagner 
which are consciously ideological, and quite cunningly 
contrived. To come back to the writer and closer to home : 
if we compare a story like Jack London’s “To Build a Fire” 
with one of the early social novels by Upton Sinclair we 
have a perfect example of a “naive” and a “reflective 
work of literature, In the first instance the writer simply 
enjoys telling a story, regardless of moral. In the second, 
the moral comes before the story ; without it there wouldn’t 
be a story. The examples chosen here suggest a judgment 
of value, as though “naive” art were always the greater of 
the two. This is probably true within limits. Some of Dos- 
toievsky’s novels fall into Schiller’s second category ; yet, 
they belong to the best in epic art. Goethe was like Shake- 
speare, one of the great examples of “naive” genius in 
literature — while Schiller himself wrote a poetry of ideas, 
and his theatre is a theatre of ideas. It may be that even 
“sentimental” poetry, a poetry of ideas, is only good as far 
as it is carried along by an inherent naive element. More- 
over, great art does not become reflective or tendentious 
by mere content. Griinewald’s “Crucifixion,” the paintings 
of Giotto, Bach’s B-minor Mass and Saint Matthew’s 
Passion, Mozart’s Laudate Dominum and Ave Verum are 
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“naive” in Schiller’s sense. It is quite wrong to say that 


Mozart’s liturgical music is secular. The truth is rather the 
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reverse : his operas manifest the same naive, un-conscious 
spirituality as his Masses. 

Schiller’s thesis provides a frame of reference for Tol- 
stoy’s art. Tolstoy’s case is probably unique in the history 
of art. To be sure, one cannot classify geniuses on the basis 
of an aesthetic theory. Some of the great “naive” artists, 
like Goethe himself, did have phases and aspects of the 
reflective — and vice versa. But Tolstoy is a case entirely 
by himself. There are actually two Tolstoys. There is the 
greater teller of tales, the epic genius of War and Peace and 
Anna Karenina whom Flaubert, his contemporary, im- 
mediately hailed as the Shakespeare of the novel.* And 
there is the Tolstoy of the Kreutzer Sonata and Resurrec- 
tion and the essays—the man with a message, the 
pamphleteer to whom art had become a vehicle for ideas. 
Indeed, epic art as such, including his own, had become 
not only irrelevant for him but outright reprehensible. 

HE DIVIDING line is approximately the year 1878. 

Around that time Tolstoy suffered from severe depres- 
sion ; he was agonized by despair about the ultimate mean- 
ing of life, by regrets about his past life and by ruminating 
doubts about the existence of God. He was seriously 
tempted to take his life. (Although it is not in good taste to 
use clinical labels in the face of such phenomena, we ought 
to state briefly, for reasons which will become clear later on, 
that this crisis corresponded in all its symptoms, to a well 
known clinical condition called “involutional melancholia” 
— aserious form of depression which quite often, when not 
treated, ends in suicide.) The outcome of it all was the 
famous Confessions, an autobiographical sketch in which 
Tolstoy ruthlessly condemned his entire previous life for 
its sinful selfishness. By implication he condemned with it 
the life of Russian society and of Western society as a 
whole. From then on Tolstoy the evangelist appeared on 
the scene. The platform was global. It would be wrong to 
think of this pamphleteer who came out against private 
property and the power of the state, who condemned 
alcohol, nicotine, the eating of meat, military service, carnal 
love, blood-sports, music, painting, sculpture, poetry (all 
art except certain primitive forms of folk art and art with 
an explicit moral message) — to think of him as just an- 
other crank and sectarian. If he was a crank, he was one of 
universal dimensions. For one thing, he was probably the 
most encyclopedically cultured man of his time. He was 
at home in the literature of all ages and peoples — all the 
way back to Hindu mystics, ancient Chinese philosophy 

*Because War and Peace contains elaborate reflections on the 
philosophy of history, and because Anna Karenina bears a sig- 
nificant biblical motto one might make a point of regarding them 
as didactic in the sense of Schiller’s dichotomy. Against this speaks 
not only the basic feeling these works convey (an astonishing 
number of novelists have named War and Peace the greatest novel 
in world literature) but Tolstoy’s own testimony. He came to con- 
demn these, his own works in his later years as works of pure 
art; moreover, during a conversation with Maxim Gorki, in what 


must have been a relenting moment of just pride, he compared 
War and Peace with the Iliad. 
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and the rabbinic literature from the time of Hillel. He was 
equally well acquainted with the work of all his contem- 
poraries in all countries. In his correspondence, in his 
diaries and pamphlets we find allusions to Nietzsche, Zola, 
and Matthew Arnold, Wagner, Anatole France and Ruskin. 
One usually associates sectarianism with petite bourgeoisie, 
with the provincial and the narrow — here, for once, was 
the exception : a sophisticated sectarian of aristocratic lar- 
gesse and a most catholic background. Hence his incredible 
impact. Nobody at the turn of the century was able to 
escape it: men as disparate as Shaw and Chesterton, 
Romain Rolland and Theodore Dreiser became involved 
one way or another. 

It is impossible to gauge that influence. As is well known, 
the nucleus of his religious teaching (and probably also of 
his conversion) was the phrase in the Sermon on the 
Mount: “Do not resist evil!” This led to his doctrine of 
non-violence and passive resistance. His interpretation of 
the Gospel exerted a decisive influence on an unknown 
South African lawyer, Mohandas Gandhi. In spite of his 
opposition to Marxism many historians regard Tolstoy as 
the biggest single ideological influence towards the revolu- 
tion in Russia. Thus, Tolstoy has morally contributed, to a 
degree which today cannot be estimated, to two events of 
universal significance —the overthrow of the ancient 
order in Russia, and the liberation of India. There must 
have been thousands of unknown people who wrote to him, 
about personal conflicts or about world problems. He seems 
to have answered everyone, in his fine legible longhand, 
and in any one of the several languages he commanded. An . 
Englishman asked him in 1895 for a statement about the 
conflict between Britain and the United States over Vene- 
zuela, and Tolstoy answered him with an entire pamphlet 
Patriotism or Peace. At times things took an unintention- 
ally funny turn, for instance when a British journalist asked 
him whether it was true that the crown princess of Saxony 
had left her husband under the influence of his teachings. 
Tolstoy answered that there was nothing in his writings 
which would justify such an action. Later he regretted the 
harsh tone of his reply (which was given wide publicity ) 
and wrote to Chertkov : “I, a man who tries to follow the 
commandments of Christ, do not feel justified in throwing 
a stone at an unhappy woman and I am truly sorry for the 
publication of a letter which was cruel and incompatible 
with the Gospel.” Once, during an outing, the old man 
crushed a mosquito on his bald head and a speck of blood 
appeared. Chertkov (“the tsar of the Tolstoyans”) said: 
“What have you done, Leo Nikolayevitch ? You have taken 
the life of a living being. Are you not ashamed ?” Accord- 
ing to Alexandra Tolstoy’s version of the story, her father 
was embarrassed, and everyone felt uncomfortable. 

HERE ARE about that “second” Tolstoy, the religious 
leader, some contradictory features, In proportion as 
he became more absolute in his moral demands he became 
increasingly vindictive toward the Christianity of tradition 
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and authority. In the end the moral teachings of Jesus 
remained for him the only expression of truth. The entire 
sacramental and liturgical aspect of Christianity became 
a matter of deceit and superstition ; finally he came to strip 
the Gospel account itself of the miraculous, and he ended 
up by denying the divinity of Christ. (It was obviously on 
account of this, and not because of his radical moral plat- 
form that he was excommunicated by the Holy Synod. 
Even the excommunication was never formal. In “Ruling 
of the Holy Synod of February 26th, 1901, with a Letter to 
the Faithful Children of the Orthodox Greek-Russian 
Church, on matters concerning Count Leo Tolstoy” the 
decision is worded in such a way that “the Church does not 
regard him as a member as long as he does not repent and 
re-establish his communion with the Church.” Nevertheless 
by that time his stand had become so popular that he re- 
ceived messages of sympathy, and many persons asked the 
Holy Synod if they could be excommunicated too.) 

In spite of his radical stand on moral matters he was 
never able to detach himself completely from his enormous 
material and social privileges. Although he condemned 
private property as evil he remained to the end a rich land- 
owner. The fact that at one point he made over all his 
possessions to his wife did not prevent him from enjoying 
privileges which were, according to his own teachings, 
unjust. There exists, as is well known, a considerable 
amount of literature on the subject. Some writers point out 
that Tolstoy’s wife considered his ideas wrong, and pre- 
vented him by all sorts of machinations from giving his 
possessions away. Others think that he exploited this re- 
sistance as a convenient alibi, and that he could have lived a 
life of voluntary poverty if he had seriously wanted to. The 
truth about it-will remain obscure, and it is not for us to 
judge. Just one example may suffice to illustrate his inner 
state. In October 1901 he lived with his wife and two of his 
daughters in a villa of Countess Panina, in Gaspra on the 
South shore of the Crimea. From there he wrote to his 
brother Sergej : “I am living here in a splendid Palazzo, of 
a kind I have never seen before: fountains, marble stair- 
cases etc. And the marvelous beauty of the sea and the 
mountains! And all around us rich people and all sorts of 
grand dukes whose luxury exceeds ours eighteen times.” 
And in a letter to Chertkov : “The beauty is indescribable, 
and I’d feel wonderful if it were not against my conscience 
to live like this.” It was, however, the same Tolstoy who, 
with his farmers, did the menial work on his estate ; who 
learned to make his own boots; who, at his own expense, 
ran schools for the underprivileged of his area ; who gave 
royalties away for the aid of persecuted minorities ; who 
conducted soup kitchens during the famine. (At one point 
the Governor of Tula passed a regulation according to 
which nobody would be allowed, without specific permit, to 
run a soup kitchen in a village of which he was not a 
resident, This regulation was specifically directed against 
Tolstoy who was then obliged to give up his kitchen.) 
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OLSTOY’S BIOGRAPHERS share the anti-Orthodox bias of 

his later years, and therefore much of their account ig 
colored. One of the erroneous impressions they give is that 
the religious element bursts forth for the first time after his 
conversion. Nothing could be more misleading. On the con. 
trary, Tolstoy achieves his greatest spiritual impact on the 
reader in the books of his first phase, when he did not yet 
carry a message. This could be illustrated by innumerable 
examples. Here we shall limit ourselves to two scenes in 
War and Peace. Both concern Andrey Bolkonsky, and both 
occur when he is lying prostrate with battle wounds, 
Nobody can forget Andrey lying in the field of Austerlitz 
and looking at the sky : 

“What's this? Am I falling? My legs are giving way 
under me,” he thought, and fell on his back. He opened his 
eyes, hoping to see how the struggle of the French soldiers 
with the artilleryman was ending, and eager to know 
whether the red-haired artilleryman was killed or not, 
whether the cannons had been taken or saved. But he saw 
nothing of all that. Above him there was nothing but the 
sky — the lofty sky, not clear, but still immeasurably lofty, 
with gray clouds creeping quietly over it. “How quietly, 
peacefully, and triumphantly, and not like us running, 
shouting, and fighting, not like the Frenchman and artillery. 
man dragging the mop from one another with frightened 
and frantic faces, how differently are those clouds creeping 
over that lofty, limitless sky. How was it I did not see that 
lofty sky before? And how happy I am to have found it at 
last. Yes! all is vanity, all is a cheat, except that infinite 
sky. There is nothing, nothing but that. But even that is 
not, there is nothing but peace and stillness. And thank 
es. 

As the reader may remember, Andrey and his father, the 
old Prince, are “enlightened” men and represent the proud 
rationalism of the West which had then penetrated the 
minds of the Russian aristocracy. Princess Marya, Andrey’s 
sister, lives, in the middle of this milieu, an extraordinary 
life of hidden sanctity. With her ikons and secretive pil- 
grims’ practices, her prayers and her fasts and the joyfully 
accepted humiliation (from her father) and mockery (from 
her brother) she emerges as a symbol of the hidden Church 
and as one of the most lovable women in literature. Only 
a genius could create such a character alive and true and 
devoid of tawdry religious sentiment. 

Now when Andrey lies mortally wounded, in the surgical 
field tent at Borodino, there occurs the famous passage : 

“Prince Andrey could restrain himself no more and wept 
tears of love and tenderness over his fellow-men, over him- 
self, and over their errors and his own. ‘Sympathy, love for 
our brothers, for those who love us, love for those who hate 
us, love for our enemies ; yes, the love that God preached 
upon earth, that Marie sought to teach me, and I did not 
understand, that is why I am sorry to part with life, that is 
what was left me if I had lived. But now it is too late. I 


know that!” ” 
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When Pierre Besuhov is being led away prisoner by the 
French during the retreat of Napoleon, he befriends Platon 
Karataev, a simple, apparently illiterate peasant. Platon 
conveys to Pierre, in their conversations on the endless 
trek, a spirit of wisdom and simplicity which has a greater 
and more lasting influence on Pierre than all his intellectual 
adventures before. Some historians claim that Tolstoy re- 
garded the mujik Platon, with the simple spirituality of the 
anonymous masses, as the true hero of the entire epos. 

The two juxtapositions (Andrey and Marya on one hand, 
and Pierre and Platon on the other) are highly significant 
—not only for the drama of War and Peace but as an 
insight into the author’s inner drama. There is no doubt 
whatever that the true source of Tolstoy’s spirituality ‘was 
the Church, with its hidden life in the people, the stream 
of the sacraments and of the Gospel and of tradition — and 
that the formidable Puritanism of his later years was an 
extract he made in his private distillery from the full rich 
wine of Christian tradition. 

NE COULD CITE many more examples to prove this. 
O Enough for now. For it is more important to ask our- 
selves why Tolstoy with such insight, became a sectarian at 
all. Why did he not, at the time of his conversion, embrace 
the Orthodox faith as so many other great Russians of the 
nineteenth century did? To be sure, he had made some 
attempts to practice the Orthodox religion after his con- 
version but he soon gave up. The most obvious explanation 
is that the Orthodox Church of his day was, on the visible 
plane, deeply entwined with a decayed society. Many of the 
gross social injustices which contributed to the abortive 
revolution of 1905 and the victorious revolution of 1917 


might have been avoided by a different approach of the 


hierarchy in social matters, but too many members of the 
visible Church were silent accomplices of corruption. 

This explains a lot but it is really not enough to explain 
Tolstoy’s total rejection of the Church. After all, Gogol who 
had been equally aware of the corruption of Russian society 
much earlier, became in the last years of his short life a 
devout Orthodox, and one of his last works is a beautiful, 
much too little known book on the liturgy. Soloviev is even 
more a case in point. Early in his career he defied the official 
attitude of the ruling class and clergy on such matters as 
the morality of capital punishment or of anti-semitism. On 
account of this, he had to give up his professorship, and 
from then on embraced a life of voluntary poverty. Not 
only did he not leave the Church but he became one of the 
great thinkers of Orthodox Christianity. There is no better 
exposition of Christian theology than his The Spiritual 
Foundations of Life. In fact, Soloviev may be regarded as 
one of the patron saints of the ecumenical movement. As is 
well known, he sought union with Rome (and according to 
one school of thought he died in communion with the 
Catholic Church). At any rate, Soloviev, with all his own 
misgivings about the visible Church of his day, bitterly 
reproached Tolstoy for his secession. He found Tolstoy’s 
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maximalism, the demands he made of the masses in such 
matters as vegetarianism, un-Christian and immoral. (After 
Soloviev’s death it became known that he himself had ab- 
stained from meat, and had made a black fast every Friday, 
giving what pennies he saved in this way, to the poor.) 

Berdyaev who was, in his own way, as revolutionary as 
Tolstoy (and who can best be described as a highly un- 
orthodox Orthodox) shared Soloviev’s view in the matter. 
Tolstoy, who tragically failed to solve his marital conflict 
in a spirit of charity and who could never quite detach 
himself from his material possessions, was not justified, he 
said, in his extreme moral public demands. 

From these significant examples we see that a rebellion 
against the corruption of the Christian society of Tsarist 
Russia is not enough to explain Tolstoy’s religious posi- 
tion, How then can we explain it ? 

It is impossible to answer this question without resorting 
to psychology — no matter how hard one tries to avoid the 
argumentum ad hominem. The emotional crisis which 
marks the turning point in Tolstoy’s life had (as this kind 
of crisis invariably does) mobilized forces of dread and of 
aggression. There exists, hidden in a deep cave of the uncon- 
scious of every one of us, a primeval dread which under 
certain conditions erupts during the middle or declining 
years of life. This dread usurps the realm of faith, hope and 
charity to re-establish a world of fear and guilt and punish- 
ment. It appears that Tolstoy was dominated by this archaic 
proto-religion from the sickness in his early fifties until the 
end of his life. Associated with this was a change in his 
attitude towards womanhood. As is well known, this atti- 
tude poisoned the later years of his marriage. The litera- 
ture on this subject is vast, and full of controversy and 
contradiction. But everything points at the fact that Coun- 
tess Tolstoy (the Kitty of Anna Karenina and Natasha of 
War and Peace) cannot suddenly have become the woman 
Tolstoy saw in her after his involutional depression. There 
are many reasons to believe this. One of the chief witnesses, 
the daughter Alexandra, who is still alive, was so much 
involved in the drama that her testimony cannot be re- 
garded as objective. On the contrary there is much to make 
us assume the obvious: namely that Countess Tolstoy re- 
acted to her husband’s change with bewilderment and 
hysteria but that, underneath it all she remained the same 
loving, self-sacrificing wife to the end of her days. In other 
words, the distrust of the later Tolstoy towards womanhood 
was not an outcome of his marital tragedy; the true 
sequence is rather the reverse. It is remarkable that even 
in the best works following his conversion no great woman 
character appears. Even in those of his later works in 
which all the old poetic power reappears, such as Master 
and Man, The Death of Ivan Ilyitsh, Hadji Murat, we find 
ourselves in a world of men, entirely without the enchant- 
ing woman. For where else in literature is the secret of 
womanhood grasped with such depth as in Tolstoy ? What 


is there to compare with the young maiden’s love in the 
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story of Natasha ; the wife and mother of Kitty ; the passion 
of Anna; the mystery of motherhood in scenes such as the 
death of Andrey’s first wife in childbirth ? There is nothing 
like it anywhere. (As Gertrude von Le Fort has pointed out, 
not even Shakespeare, in his universality, has ever ade- 
quately presented the image of motherhood.) All this 
vanishes in the second period of Tolstoy’s creativeness. 
The reason for going into all this is that, from the psycholo- 
gist’s point of view, the particular kind of religious crisis 
which was Tolstoy’s cannot be separated from his sexual 
crisis. His distrust towards the Church and that ultimate 
break was, on a certain psychological level, the same thing 
as his distrust towards woman in general and his wife in 
particular. For apart from all social, political and theologi- 
cal realities (some of which were, as we have seen, objective 
in Tolstoy’s case), and apart from the reality of Grace — 
on the natural, psychological level the Church belongs to 
that complex “Mother-Woman-Wife.” Even the regression 
to the proto-religion of taboo and the flight from woman 
belong psychologically together. However, to elaborate on 
all this would take us beyond the scope of the present study. 
If Christianity really consisted only of moral precepts, as 
it did for Tolstoy in his later years, it would not only be 
a Christianity minus the Incarnation (as he actually postu- 
lated) — it would be fleshless in a much wider sense. Now 
the full reality of the faith cannot be grasped without poetic 
knowledge, i.e. an immediate child-like grasp in contrast 
to the comprehension by discursive reason. “Unless you 
become as little children you shall not enter the kingdom of 
Heaven.” And here we touch on a remarkable paradox in 
Tolstoy’s personality. For, when all is said and done, the 
pamphleteer was never quite vanquished by the poet. While 
Tolstoy the moralist demonstrated a desiccated skeleton of 
Christian belief, Tolstoy the artist clothed it with living 
flesh to show us the Mystical Body. Even in the later Tolstoy, 
the world of Marya Bolkonska and of Platon Karataiev re- 
mained still alive. In the writer of Master and Man, the tales 
for the people, of the legends, with that entire world of 
pious folk, of pilgrims and ikons, of monks and hermits, 
we encounter a poetic grasp of the living faith which has 
very little to equal it in the entire history of art. These are 
not mere artistic trappings. On the contrary, we see that 
under this peculiar veil of poetic awareness Tolstoy’s faith 
remained alive, just as deeply as that of Soloviev or Ber- 
dyaev or all those of his critics who remained inside the 
visible Church, 
OREOVER, we have reason to believe that Tolstoy, like 
Andrey Bolkonsky when he was mortally wounded at 
Borodino, came back at last to the faith of Marya. In the 
course of Tolstoy’s last few days, during the famous flight 
from home, some remarkable events occurred which are 
played down or entirely omitted by most biographers. After 
the old man left his home under the cover of darkness (in 
the night of October 26th) , only accompanied by his servant 
Duchan Petrovich, the first goal of his secret trip was the 
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Optina monastery. In his younger years Tolstoy had made  ; 
pilgrimages there. This time he went with the explicit pur. | 
pose of talking to the prior, Father Joseph. It seems that the” 
porter did not answer quickly enough, and the aged Tolstoy, 
with the restlessness and impatience which characterized. 
that entire episode of the flight, turned away to spend the 

night at the monastery’s guest house. However, even there” 
he left precipitously at three o’clock in the morning on the” 
29th (not without having properly signed his name in the’ 
guest book). In view of the idea we have of Tolstoy’s later 4 
years it is equally remarkable that the next stop of his trip 
should have been a convent — the convent of Shamardino, | 
There Tolstoy’s sister Marya lived as a nun. He intended to — 
stay in Shamardino for about two weeks. Tolstoy had al- © 
ways maintained a particular affection for this sister, an” 










affection which was mutual. Although it is commonly held | 
that Marya Bolkonska is modeled after Tolstoy’s mother — 
(who died when he was too young to know her) it is pos- 
sibly no coincidence that he gave Marya the name of his | 
own sister, 4 

However, Tolstoy could not stay at the convent either | 
because Alexandra, his daughter, came and warned him | 
that his wife was about to track him down. (It is quite con- 
ceivable that Alexandra made him leave out of jealousy” 
towards Marya). At any rate, a few days later when he was © 
lying on his deathbed in the station master’s house in 
Astapovo the Metropolitan of Moscow wired a paternal | 
greeting which was withheld from the dying man. More- 
over, the Holy Synod wanted to send Starets Joseph to 
Tolstoy’s bedside but the monk happened to be sick. Thus, 
in his place, a Father Varsonofy arrived from the monas- 
tery with the Sacraments. In vain did he plead to be allowed 
to see the dying man. Tolstoy’s entourage, particularly 
Alexandra as it seems, felt that the sight of the priest would 
be too much of a shock. For the same reasons Countess 
Tolstoy was not admitted to the side of her dying husband, 
and it is moving to read how she pleaded, nearly crazy with 
grief and frustration, to be allowed at least to enter the 
room, It is symbolic and ironical that the priest and the | 
wife should have been the two persons forcibly kept away 
from the dying man. 

The fact that Tolstoy, under the premonition of ap- 
proaching death, headed for the monastery to see the prior, 
and then to the convent to see his sister, is most remarkable. 
Unfortunately, no record seems to exist of his last conver- 
sations with Marya. But a strong inference may be drawn 
from a note which Father Varsonofy wrote to Countess 
Alexandra Tolstoy when he asked for permission to be ad- 
mitted to the dying man’s side : “You know that the Count 
had expressed in front of his own sister, your aunt who is 
a nun, the desire to see us and talk with us in order to obtain 
peace for his soul, and that he deeply regretted that he had 
not been able to fulfill this desire.” The plea was received A po 
on November 5th and, as we have said, was refused. On by L 


the morning of November 8th, 1910, Tolstoy died. Hi ia 
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A portrait of Tolstoy 
by Leonid Pasternak, dedicated 
to Dr. Karl Stern 
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Racing fan 


@ Father Martin Hayes, 0.S.B., 
racing secretary of the Gaston 
County Homing Pigeon Club in 
Belmont, North Carolina, has 
been for 21 years a member of 
the Benedictine community 

at Belmont Abbey where he is 
also a teacher of moral 
theology and business 
administration. Five years 

ago he decided to resume 

a boyhood hobby—pigeon 
racing. He built his lofts (he 
calls them ‘Wings of Love’’) 
at the edge of the abbey’s 
farm, bred his birds and 
entered them in the week-end 
races. Father Martin is now 
ranked as top average 
performer among the club’s 
fifteen members; his record 
shows seven wins in eighteen 
races and last year when one 
of his birds flew home from 
Mobile, Alabama, at a speed 
close to seven-tenths of a 

mile per minute, he was 
elected to the North Carolina 
Homing Pigeon Fanciers’ 

Hall of Fame. 

A good homing pigeon is 
worth $20 to $500, and Father 
Martin, like many racers, has 
a valuable few he’ll never 
sell. We see him here holding 
one of his favorites. 
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James Gerrard, Auxiliary Bishop of the Fall River Diocese, blesses a crippled child after administering the sacrament 
of Confirmation in the auditorium of the Dever School for mentally retarded children in Taunton, Massachusetts. 


CONFIRMATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


Children at the Paul A. Dever School receive the sacrament 


Seven years ago a child at the Paul A. Dever School 
for mentally deficient children in Taunton, Massachusetts, 
said to a young part-time worker, “What is God?” When 
she answered him simply and directly his only response 
was to stroke her face. But during the next few days he 
tried to tell the other children what he had learned and 
in their own limited, confused way they, too, became 
curious about God. The young worker, a student at Stone- 
hill College in nearby North Easton, then asked the school 
chaplain for permission to teach the Catholic children 
their prayers and a few basic religious truths. He wel- 
comed the help and when other Stonehill students heard 
of the work they volunteered too. Within two years they 
had prepared 25 of these children for First Holy Com- 
munion. 


Recently the auxiliary bishop of Fall River, the Most 
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Reverend James Gerrard, administered Confirmation at 
the Dever School to 150 retarded children who had been 
instructed by Stonehill catechists. Under the direction of 
Father Thomas Sullivan, €.S.C., they used movies, charts 
and other visual aids and adapted their teaching to each 
child’s ability. Even so, the children were slow to learn 
their lessons and quick to forget. Before being confirmed 
the children went to confession to priests from Stonehill. 
While the brighter ones had no difficulty in naming their 
sins others had to be coached by the priests. A few of the 


children ignored convention and slipped onto the priest’s 


lap and some fell on their knees, took the confessor’s 
hands and just stared at him. In cases where there was 
reasonable doubt that a child was intelligent enough to 
be capable of sin the priest gave only conditional 
absolution. 
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As part of the Confirmation rite Bishop Gerrard anoints a boy with holy oil signifying that he 
is a soldier of Christ and that as a child of God he must be ready to defend his faith. 
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Travelling through the wards of the Dever School to confirm children 
who couldn’t walk or be moved to the auditorium, Bishop Gerrard extends his arms in blessing. 


“Saints living on earth” 


The children were visibly excited as they waited for the 
Most Rev. James Gerrard to confirm them in the school 
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auditorium. When he appeared many, on their own im- 
pulse, bowed deeply. They watched patiently as a boy 
suffering from a nervous disorder was carried in on a 
stretcher to be confirmed. Then they marched single file 
to the stage, were anointed with oil and received the tradi- 
tional blow on the cheek. 

The Bishop visited the wards to confirm several spastics, | 
hydrocephalics and infants with brain tumors, many of 
whom will live only a year. Most of these children will 
never have even a fleeting moment of rationality, but their 
innocence, now strengthened with sacramental grace, 
places them among those Cardinal Cushing has called! 
“saints living on earth.” 





Confirming a young man in one of the wards, Bishop 
Gerrard gives him a tap on the cheek. 


The Bishop annoints a bed-ri 
child with the chrism of salva 
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A sign on Tower Green indicates the site where a scaffold 
once stood. Margaret, Countess of Salisbury (Bl. Margaret 
Pole), being of royal blood was martyred within the Tower 
precincts instead of outside on Tower Hill. 


CATHOLIC 


LONDON 


N THE STREETS and public buildings of London 
there are a thousand reminders that Catholicism 
was once the religion of all the English people but at 

another time, after Henry VIII and during the reign 
of Elizabeth I especially, it was forbidden and highly 
dangerous for anyone to be a Catholic; to be a priest 
was almost a guarantee of a painful death. Here 


Frank Monaco explores Catholic London. 


Tue Tower of London served as a 
prison during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century persecution of 
Catholics. Here Sts. John Fisher and 
Thomas More were imprisoned. Bl. 
Edmund Campion was tortured and 
Bl. Philip Howard, Earl of 

Arundel, died. 














Tur Chapel Royal of St. John in the 


Tower of London is a miniature Norman 


church, built in the eleventh century for 


William the Conqueror and used by the 
kings and queens of England until the 
reign of Elizabeth. In 1581 Bl. Edmund 
Campion, though weakened by torture, 
stood in the chapel to defend the Church 
in four disputations with the Protestant 


deans of St. Paul’s and Windsor. 





Tuer interior of St. Bartholomew’s, a fine example of Norman 
architecture, is only a fragment of the original Augustinian priory 
church. One side of its cloisters is now a museum. 


‘ 


R auere’s tomb. A twelfth century Augustinian 
who founded St. Bartholomew Church, Smithfield, 
Rahere, who had once been a court minstrel, 

built the church on land given him by King 
Henry I. 
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In the Ship Tavern in Gate Street priests were 
sheltered and Mass was said secretly when 


Catholicism was outlawed. 
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Tue upper church of St. Etheldreda, Ely Place, the only 
pre-Reformation church in London restored to Catholic 
use. Built in the thirteenth century and owned by 
various Protestant denominations after the Reformation, 
it was bought by Rosmini’s Order of Charity in 1874. 
The nun and two children are from St. Etheldreda’s 
Convent school next door to the church. 





A PLAQUE commemorates the site 


the Priory of the Blackfriay 
founded in 1278. The presem 


Dominican priory is 


Haverstock Hil 
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A TERRACOTTA memorial of John Stow stands in St. 
Andrew Undershaft, now a Protestant church in the 
heart of London’s banking and insurance district with 

a. parish population of seven people. A sixteenth-century 
tailor whose hobby was collecting and recording 
information about his city, Stow came under 

the suspicion of Elizabeth’s Council and his house was 
searched but his fellow-tailors defended him and he 
retained his library. His books are the source of most 
of what is known about medieval and Tudor England. 
Every April on the anniversary of Stow’s death the 
Lord Mayor of London places a new quill pen in the 
hand of the effigy. : 





Sr. Ethelburga’s Church, Bishopsgate, was 
built in the fifteenth century and dedicated to 
the seventh century Abbess of Barking. In 
1544 its rector Bl. John Larke, a friend of 

St. Thomas More, was hanged, drawn and 
quartered for refusing to take the Oath of 
Supremacy. It is now an Anglican church. 
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A monx preaches on the Assumption 
of Mary at Speakers’ Corner, off Marble 
Arch in the Tyburn area where priests 
were hanged, drawn and quartered 
three hundred years ago. 




























_Rounp Westminster Cathedral, in what may perhaps 
| be called the Catholic quarter of London, the kilt is 
-not a common sight. The Cathedral quarter lies be- 
' tween Whitehall and Victoria Station, and innumerable 
' civil servants in their black jackets and striped trousers 
' hurry through Ashley Place on their way to their 
_ offices or to the trains that are to unload them all over 
‘Surrey, Sussex and Kent. There is greater variety 
-among the twenty thousand people who come to pray 
_ in the Cathedral every week, a more cosmopolitan com- 
| pany. But there is no more original figure than the tall 
man in a green Irish kilt, wearing a tam o’ shanter and 
_ a gray jacket, and an old Etonian tie, a grave-faced 
' man, clean-shaven, but with sideburns. He is Sir Shane 
_ (pronounced but never written Sean) Leslie, and Bar- 
- onet of his line, taking the air near his London flat fac- 
ing the Cathedral, and proclaiming to the world that he 
is an Irishman from County Monaghan, in the Republic 
of Ireland, but near the border of the Six Counties. 
Shane Leslie is a convert from a Scottish family who 
settled in Ireland as part of the Protestant ascendancy 
in the seventeenth century, and are descended from a 
Protestant bishop Leslie, whom the Catholics of that 
time had little cause to love. It is through this family 
inheritance that he found himself, when he succeeded 
his father, as the third Baronet and owner of Lough 
Derg, and this summer he presented to the Church in 
the person of the Nuncio Archbishop Riberi the title 
deeds to the Island of Saints. Leslie maintains this was 
the island to which pilgrims went in the Middle Ages 
when the Lough Derg pilgrimage was famous through- 
out Europe. It was believed that here was the one spot 
on the earth’s surface where there was an aperture 
through which it was possible to get a glimpse of Pur- 
gatory, and to St. Patrick’s Purgatory people made 
their way, crossing Britain and the Irish Channel, and 
then making a nine-day penitential fast. In the days of 
the Protestant persecution, when the Leslies first came 
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into possession, the English Government made every 
effort to end the pilgrimage and destroy the tradition, 
so that there is now some uncertainty among scholars, 
though not in Sir Shane’s mind, whether the island of 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory was the one he has just given 
to the Church or the adjoining one to which thousands 
of pilgrims come between the middle of May and the 
middle of August every year for a penitential two days. 
The time on the island is spent walking barefoot round 
the ‘stations’ as they are called, the remains of bee- 
hive cells of Celtic saints, reciting hundreds of decades 
of the Rosary, and spending the first night in a vigil in 
the church and taking no food or drink beyond a little 
bread and tea, and hot water flavored with pepper 
and salt which is termed Lough Derg Soup. 

The visitor to Lough Derg who knows other shrines 
in Europe is immediately struck by one fact, that there 
are no votive offerings of any kind expressing gratitude 
for favors received. The spirit of Lough Derg is one 
of rigorous penance, not of seeking favors, although 
young Irish couples have the custom of going there 
after they become engaged to ask God’s blessing on 
their marriage. The Leslie family, owning the bed of 
the lake, have sold portions of it, little by little, to make 
this island bigger for it now contains a large church as 
well as hostels for the men and women pilgrims. It is 
one manifestation of the triumph of Irish Catholicism, 
of something far removed from the tradition in which 
Shane Leslie spent his early years. His father was 
representative of the Anglo-Irish gentry of the last 
century, as much at home in London as in his Irish 
country home at Glaslough, while his mother was 
American, one of the Jeromes, a younger sister of Lady 
Randolph Churchill, and a great figure in Edwardian 
London. They sent their son to Eton where he was not 
particularly happy, nor was the school itself passing 
through a very happy phrase at the turn of the century. 
It was no place for a boy of intellectual interests and, 
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as soon as he could, before going up to Cambridge, he 
betook himself to Paris to the University there. It was 
at King’s College, Cambridge, the favorite college of 
Etonians, that Shane Leslie became a Catholic in 1908, 
and was gratefully surprised that his parents did not 
intend to disinherit him. His father, a man of easy 
good nature and a lover of the pleasures of life, did not 
pretend to understand the step his son had taken. 
But after the first shock, family relations recovered. 
The Church was much in evidence in the Cambridge 
of those years, largely because of Monsignor Robert 
Hugh Benson, whose conversion, five years before 
Shane Leslie’s, had made a great impression for no son 
of an Archbishop of Canterbury had ever become a 
Catholic before. Benson was at the height of his repu- 
tion and influence, and the young Leslie was one of 
the undergraduates whom he gathered round him and 
who shared many of his interests, like the fascination 
with uncanny and preternatural experiences. Many 
years later, in Shane Leslie’s Ghost Book, these stories 
were printed, but they are much better heard from his 
own lips. There is no kind of story in his wide range as 
a raconteur that he tells with more relish or dramatic 
effect. Those who were at Cambridge with him were 
struck then by the versatility of his intellectual interests 
and the independence of his mind. It was highly 
unusual in the sophisticated anti-Christian society of 
King’s College for a man to become a Roman Catholic, 
and this transferred allegiance was even more resented 
in Ireland as he found when he contested Derry in 
Ulster as a Nationalist candidate in the two elections 
of 1910. They were fierce elections, for there is no town 
in Ireland with stronger historical memories, nowhere 
where the Protestant ascendancy is more conscious of 
itself. But the seat was eventually won for Home Rule 
by a Protestant Nationalist for whom Leslie made way. 
It was soon after these political ventures that he mar- 
ried, and his wife, like his mother, was an American, 
the daughter of the American Minister to Spain, Henry 
Ide, who had also been Governor of the Philippines. 
But early married life was soon interrupted when war 
came in 1914, for Shane Leslie, like most of the Irish 
Nationalist Party, threw himself into the war against 
Germany, and his thirtieth birthday found him in 
a military hospital. It was then that he wrote the 
first book to make him widely known. It was called 
The End of a Chapter because he realized that a 
whole world had vanished with the catastrophe of war 
and he set out to preserve his own recollections of it. 
Just as young men today are eager to listen to him for 
his lively personal memories, so he was, in his youth, 
keenly interested in the age before his own, and for- 
tunate in having a grandfather born in 1823 who lived 
to be ninety and could tell his grandson at first hand 
about the great figures of the Thirties and Forties, 
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Talleyrand and Wellington and Napoleon III. There 
were many reasons why Shane Leslie, although only 
thirty, was chosen by the British Government to go to 
the United States in 1916 to counteract the Irish- 
American influence which was then very hostile to 
Great Britain. He was at once an Irishman and an ex- 
soldier, well fitted to state the case against the Hohen- 
zollern Germany with whom America too was soon to 
go to war. He had American blood and an American 
wife, but his greatest asset was his religion, for he 
made friends among the American bishops, notably 
with Cardinal Gibbons and Cardinal Dougherty, and 
with many of the younger clergy of that time who be- 
came in their turn leaders in the Church. It is among 
the many odd distinctions he has collected that Car- 
dinal Dougherty offered to make him vice-president 
of his Diocesan Seminary in Philadelphia although he 
was a layman. From that time to this he has been a 
constant visitor to the United States, although it is not 
generally known that he goes there in another capacity 
besides that of a well-known Catholic man of letters. 
He is a great authority on trees, in a way that is rare 
among Irishmen but much appreciated in America. 

It was during his first wartime visit to the States 
that he was invited by Cardinal Bourne to become edi- 
tor of the Dublin Review. This was a formidable 
charge, for the editor who had just died, Wilfrid Ward, 
was a man of great intellectual distinction as a philoso- 
pher and social thinker, and ‘was the father of Maisie 
Sheed who has written his life and the son of W. G. 
Ward of the Oxford Movement who preceded New- 
man into the Church. Wilfrid Ward was the official 
biographer of Newman as well as of his own father 
and of Cardinal Wiseman who had founded the Dublin 
Review. It was a heavy mantle for a young man who had 
been a Catholic for less than ten years and might well 
have been thought highly eclectic in his interests. The 
Dublin changed its character, reflecting the interests 
of the new editor, literary and historical. The seven 
years he edited it greatly extended his own knowledge 
of Catholic history, and proved a preparation for what 
was to be the biggest of his books and the most am- 
bitious, a Life of Cardinal Manning, that should cor- 
rect the standard Life by Purcell. 

Shane Leslie's volume had the advantage of many 
papers which the thirty years that had elapsed since 
Purcell’s Life had made available, but they would not 
have been available if Leslie had not an extraordinary 
nose for unpublished letters. Many a country house has 
known him browsing in its library, and telling the 
owners of letters they did not know they possessed, and 
this zest for the history behind history has continued 
with him to this day. In this he is reminiscent of a much 
weightier Catholic scholar of an-earlier generation, 
Lord Acton, who had the same advantage of growing 
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up in a society where a precocious boy soon realized 
that what was done and said in the small world where 
policies were decided could be very unlike what was 
recorded for publication, or put on official record. It 
may be said of Shane Leslie that all his life he has had 
a greater thrill from this kind of hunting than from the 
outdoor sports which he has never despised or 
neglected but which have never satisfied him. 

Thus he remains in the mid-twentieth century a fine 
embodiment of the scholar-squire in whose country 
house the library is not a cold neglected room but at 
the very heart of daily life, and what has been learned 
in the library over-spills in dining and drawing room, 
giving a rich dimension to conversation. In an age of 
specialists, and commonly academic specialists at that, 
Shane Leslie has remained a glorious amateur, and 
the titles of his books show his roving interests. Some 
of them have arisen naturally. It was, for instance, 
obvious that sooner or later he would have to write a 
book on Ireland, and though short, his volume on the 
Irish Question, written pointedly for the English pub- 
lic, is as balanced and penetrating an account as can 
be found. From boyhood he has had friends in all 
camps, and has had the great gift of maintaining per- 
sonal friendship with those with whom he has been in 
vigorous political disagreement. Perhaps it was natural 
that sooner or later his attention should be held by a 
great writer who involved himself so deeply in the Irish 
issues of his time, and that Leslie should have written 
on Swift a book with the curious title The Skull of 
Swift. But he has also been a man whose name has 
sprung naturally to mind when search was on for a 
biographer for some Catholic of note, and Leslie wrote 
the life of men in as different worlds as Cardinal Gas- 
quet and Sir Mark Sykes, the most promising Catholic 
in English politics, who unhappily died young. One can- 
not think of any other man equally at home with the 
backgrounds of these two lives, but although Leslie 
never sat in Parliament, he has lived most of his life in 
London with many close friends at Westminster, while 
he knew Cardinal Gasquet well, and recalls sitting 
with the Cardinal just before the conclave opened 
that followed the death of Benedict XV in 1922, and 
while they were together, in came a fellow scholar of 
Gasquet’s, Cardinal Ratti of Milan, of whom Gasquet 
said jokingly but disconcertingly in his presence, “He 
is such a bad man that we are thinking of locking him 
up for life.” 

It should be said that apart from his massive Life of 
Manning, Leslie is not an exhaustive scholar, and these 
biographies are rather impressionistic, and lacking in 
the documentation which scholars nowadays ask for. 
But then Leslie is perhaps most of all a poet ‘whose first 
publications were in verse, and whose muse continued 
so that he wrote an epic on the Battle of Jutland. One 
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of the subjects which early fired his imagination was 
the story of Mrs. Fitzherbert, a family connection, the 
Catholic girl from Shropshire with whom George IV 
as Regent was so deeply in love that he married her 
secretly when she became a widow and was free to 
marry. George IV remained devoted to her till dynastic 
pressures made him contract the unhappy marriage 
with a German princess which it was hoped would 
have given him an heir. Mrs. Fitzherbert as a strict 
Catholic would never become his mistress, and so he 
made her his wife, and she resided in his favorite 
resort at Brighton where she is buried. Shane Leslie’s 
lecture on Mrs. Fitzherbert is one of his best, the sub- 
ject exactly suiting his easy discursive and vivid style 
of narration, for he excels in a kind of causerie such as 
the French have developed much more than the Eng- 
lish. He loses himself in his subject and communicates 
his own interest and enjoyment so that he has for 
years been much in demand for these occasions, par- 
ticularly for Catholic societies anxious to attract sup- 
porters and to give them something worthwhile in 
return. Leslie could be called a dilettante provided the 
word is used in its good original Italian sense of a lover 
of the arts. That is what he is, a man who has devel- 
oped a great gift of appreciation, and has in conse- 
quence great resources in himself. He is now writing 
his Memoirs, having so much to add to the reminis- 
cences of his earlier life. 

In the last war he played an active part in the Air 
Raid Defense of London, approaching the subject sci- 
entifically and being a leading advocate of the theory, 
which experience was to verify, that if people could 
not be deep down in shelters it was very much better 
to be high up than to live on the ground or first floor. 
It is to those years that the story belongs that, turning 
up for the week-end in a country house without any 
luggage he explained that he had given up luggage 
for Lent, and there is perhaps a symbolic truth in this 
remark that he has never been a man for possessions 
and has liked to travel light, but to travel a great deal, 
as his freedom from any settled routine has enabled 
him to do. 

Today his elder son lives in Rome as a painter in an 
old house near the Tiber, close to the only church in 
the city dedicated to St. Benedict which is claimed as 
the site of St. Benedict’s home, while his second son 
lives on the family lands in County Monaghan, is him- 
self a writer and collaborated with Adamski in a book 
on Flying Saucers that made a stir some years ago. 
Shane Leslie’s daughter Anita has followed more close- 
ly in her father’s footsteps, publishing this year another 
biography of Mrs. Fitzherbert. The American mother 
of these children died nine years ago, but quite re- 
cently he married a second time, to the great content 
of himself and his friends. Ml 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE 
GOSPELS 


Last month the Cincinnati Art Museum exhibited an 
unusual series of lithographs: DIE GEDANKEN ZU DEN 
SONNTAGSEVANGELIEN (“Thoughts on the Gospels”), 53 
engravings by Wilhelm Geyer, a German artist, who had 
risked his life to print and distribute them surreptitiously 
during the Nazi occupation of the Third Reich. The 
engravings depict biblical texts in stark contemporary 
settings, combining the universal message with strong 
anti-Nazi political note. In a letter accompanying the 
exhibit artist Geyer had a dramatic story to tell: 

“T planned on making such a sequence for a long time. 
Originally I wanted to publish the lithographs in a 
newspaper, one for each Sunday, in order to appeal to a 
large number of people. Since the newspaper reader looks 
especially for interesting things, I chose the division of 
script and picture ; thus the reader is forced to read and 
cannot just glance. The emphasis on two parts was also 
justified by the content, because it explains the Gospel. 

“The newspaper with which I had negotiated the plans 
was suppressed in 1938. Then I decided to produce the 
series on a free lance basis, by subscription. I solicited 
simple people but also theologians and friends of art. 
The prints meant a great deal to the people in their inner 
distress at that time. They went from hand to hand. 
Naturally the National Socialist Reichskunstkammer (Art 
Department of the Reich: this was a branch of the 
ministry for culture, which occupied itself with art and 
artists, controlling all activities ; an artist had to apply 
for permission to paint) took an interest too, but could 
not find the prints. Of definite political implication was 
the print titled “The Tribute Money,” which exposed the 
situation between Church and state. The hand of the 
Tempter is like a fishing hook to which the bait, as 
provocation and temptation of the Church, is attached. 
The print “The Merciless Servant” shows the attitude of 
the National Socialist type for whom it is only a short 
step from meanness to brutality. 

“I myself was imprisoned in the trial against the 
Scholls (brother and sister) because the meetings of 
this resistance group took place in my studio. (The 
Scholls were both shot ; they were students and organized 
a group which grew rapidly among the young people.) 
The news of this rebellion and the trial was suppressed 
at the time; this was possible because it happened toward 
the end of the war. The name Scholl means a great deal 
in the history of German resistance because the courage 
and sincere conviction of the Scholls raise the event 


above the usual student rebellion.” 
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I am the good shepherd, 

and I know mine and mine know me, 

even as the Father knows me 

and I know the Father; 

and I lay down my life for my sheep. 
JOHN 10, 14-15 
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Africa’s 


Abbey player 


Nora O’Mahony, a stage, screen and television 
actress from County Kerry, Ireland, interrupted her 
career two years ago to become a lay missionary in 
Africa. While working in movies and television 
in Hollywood she read an account in a diocesan 
paper of the Lay Mission Helpers Association of 
Los Angeles. She was interested but couldn’t think 
what an actress could do in the missions. A year 
later, however, she contacted the Association and 
when told the missions needed English teachers she 
enrolled in classes held evenings and week-ends and 
continued with her acting during the day. After a 
year of practical and theological formation Miss 
O’Mahony was given a three-year assignment to a 
mission in Nyeri, Kenya, conducted by the Con- 
solata Society for Foreign Missions. Living in the 
compound (where to her amusement she was called 
“the American’’), she shared a house with other lay 
helpers and for one year taught English and dra- 
matics to Kikuyu girls. Miss O’Mahony, who re- 
ceived her early training in the Abbey Theatre, was 
a member of Dublin’s Gate Theatre and has also 
performed on the stage in London and New York, 
says her African students “love you to act, to mimic, 
recite poetry, make faces, anything.”’ Last summer, 
with the Bishop’s consent, Miss O’ Mahony returned 
to New York to play Julie Harris’s mother in LitTLE 
Moon oF ALBAN, a play about the Irish rebellion. 
While the show was running she donated half her 
earnings to the Nyeri mission, keeping only enough 
for her living expenses. Miss O’Mahony — here 
touring Broadway’s theatre district with a priest 
from the Consolata Foreign Missions — will return 
to Africa in April to complete her missionary tour; 
meanwhile she is trying to raise more funds for her 
friends in Kenya. 
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THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH. A Companion to 
Liturgical Studies by William: J. O’Shea, S.S., D.D. 
“This comprehensive, well-done work . . . stands as one 
of the best books to tell us how and why we worship. . . 
a valuable book . . .”—Jubilee. 


YOUTH BEFORE GOD by William L. Kelly, S.J. “Ex- 
cellent format, appropriate choice of poetry and illustra- 
tions, and the vital prayers combine to make this volume 
practical and appealing to youth.”"—The Sign. “A re- 
freshingly new approach in prayer books . , .” — The 
Catholic Standard. $2.75 


THE SUFFERING AND GLORY OF JESUS by James 
Brodrick, S.J. A beautiful and profoundly moving ac- 
count of the trial, passion, death, and resurrection of 
Christ. Paper $1.25 


MEDITATION ON THE PASSION. Compiled from 
Various Sources. Introduction by Reginald Walsh, O.P. 
“.. an abundant source of blessings to all who use it as 
an aid to contemplating and considering what the Word 
Incarnate suffered for mankind's salvation.”—from the 
Introduction. $4.00 





UNPROFITABLE SERVANTS. Conferences of Humility 
by Nivard Kinsella, O.C.S.O. A thorough analysis of the 
virtue of humility, its importance, its practice, and the 
examples of it given-in the lives of our Lord, His mother, 
and St. John the Baptist. $3.00 


THE CONVERSION OF AUGUSTINE by Romano Guar- 
dini. Translated by Elinor C. Briefs. “Scholarly, sympa- 
thetic and inspiring, it will surely rank as one of the best 
studies of its kind in recent years.”—A merica. A Catholic 
Book Club Selection. $3.95 


SIMON CALLED PETER by Mother Mary Simeon, S.H.C.J. 
The author recalls incidents in St. Peter’s relationship 
with Our Lord and provides meditations which will give 
readers hope and courage to face the trials and tempta- 
tions of daily life. * $2.25 
ENCOUNTERS WITH SILENCE dy Karl Rahner, S.J. 
Translated by James M. Demske, S.J. Prayerful consider- 
ations of man’s relationship with God, the nature of 
meaningful prayer, knowledge and faith, sanctification of 
daily routine, and fidelity to one’s calling. $1.95 


AN HOUR WITH JESUS by Gaston Courtois. Translated 
by Sr. Helen Madeleine, S.S.N.D. Informal meditations 
for religious women engaged in teaching. “Any sister 
would be very pleased to receive a copy of this excellent 
book.” —Review for Religious. 3 volumes $3.00 ea. 


ALIVE IN CHRIST. Meditations for Young People 
by Ralph Campbell, S.J. “. . . substantial spiritual fare 
for modern youth, intent upon being what God wants 
them to be in the circumstances of their daily living.” 
—America. Paper $1.95 Cloth $3.75 


THE CEREMONIES OF HOLY WEEK: Simple Rite and 
Solemn Rite. A Commentary by Rev. J. B. O'Connell. 
Detailed explanation of the new rites for Holy Week by 
an expert liturgical commentator. Paper $1.50 
THE GREAT WEEK by Dame Aemiliana Lohr. Trans- 
lated by D. T. H. Bridgehouse. “For anyone who wishes 
a deeper meeting with the riches of the restored Holy 
Week liturgy .. . this is important reading.”—The Critic. 

$2.50 
THE WORD OF LIFE. Essays on the Bible. Foreword 
by Msgr. E. J. Kissane. The primary emphasis of these 
essays is on the Bible as life-giving, as the Church’s book 
of prayer and devotion. Paper $1.75 
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Westminster, Maryland 
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Frangois Mauriac’s 


__ MEMOIRES 
___ INTERIEURS 


Translated by 
Gerard Hopkins 
The spiritual auto- 
biography of one of 
France’s greatest 
writers set down elo- 
quently and honestly. 
Here are reflections on 
the intellectual and 
artistic life of his times, 
and on the books and 
men that have in- 
fluenced his life and 
the lives of his genera- 


: aprebagmeg 
ings of the great 


Apostle are made clear 


and understandable to 
the modern layman — 
in this splendid book 
_ by the well-known 


America columnist 


a and author of And — 
_ Cleanse My Lips. $3.95 


DEAR 
NEWLYWEDS 


Pope Pius Xil Speaks 
to Young Couples 
Selected by 
JAMES F. MURRAY, JR. 
and BIANCA M. MURRAY 
A collection of intelli- 
gent and helpful talks 
on married life ad- 
dressed to newly mar- 
ried couples by the late 
Pope Pius XII. A book 
that will be useful to 
all Catholic couples 
throughout their entire 

married lives. Index. 








tion. 


$4.75 


poy 


Now at your bookstore 
Catholic book list free on request 
FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY 

19 Union Square West, New York 3, N. Y. 





$3.95 





Lenten reading 


Suggested spiritual books for the coming season 


BEFORE ANYTHING ELSE, Lent would seem 
to be a time of waiting for the celebration of 
the great mystery of our redemption, and a 
re-examination of our own unworthiness to 
partake of its fruits. A thoughtful re-reading 
of the books of Jeremiah and Isaiah, as well 
as a more concentrated use of the Psalms in 
our daily prayer would be my first choice. 
Then for a deep and meaningful picture of 
the whole fabric of our redemption as cen- 
tered in the worship of Holy Week and 
Easter, I think no book could come with 
higher praise than Professor Louis Bouyer’s 
The Paschal Mystery (Kenedy). Similarly, 
there is a book by a German Benedictine 
nun, Dame Aemeliana Lohr of Herstelle, 
The Great Week (Newman), which is an 
excellent introduction to the services of the 
last week of Lent. For day by day meditative 
reading about the offices of each day in Lent, 
there are several books which should prove 
quite helpful, notably, the lenten parts of 
Dr. Pius Parsch’s The Church’s Year of 
Grace (Liturgical Press) , Dame Aemeliana’s 
The Mass through the Year (Newman), 
Dom Benedict Baur’s The Light of the World 
(Herder) and M. F. Toal’s redaction of The 
Sunday Sermons of the Great Fathers, Vol. 
II: First Sunday of Lent to the Sunday after 
Ascension (Regnery). In the field of verse, 
for a re-examination of our collective con- 
science, it might be profitable to re-read 
T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets (Harcourt 
Brace); and Nikos Kazantzakis’s moving 
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novel, The Greek Passion (Simon & Schus- 
ter paper-back)—from which the film, “He 
Who Must Die,” was made — would be re- 
warding reading as a study of the re-enact- 
ment of Christ’s passion in the persons of 
the inhabitants of a tiny Greek village dur- 
ing the time of the Turkish occupation. And 
may I suggest also, a thoughtful relistening 
to Handel’s great oratorio, Messiah? 

— Rev. CHARLES QUINN 





Essays AND AppreSssEs, Baron Friedrich Von 
Hiigel (Dent, 1949). A collection of Baron 
Von Hiigel’s papers on religion in general 
and Catholicism in particular. 

PRAYERS FROM THEOLOGY, Romano Guar- 
dini (Herder and Herder, 1959). Prayers 
originally said at the end of lectures in which 
theological themes had been discussed. 
Rosmin1, Claude Leetham (Helicon). A 
biography of a great Italian priest little 
known to Americans. 

Dr. JoHNson’s Prayers, ed. Elton True- 
blood (Harper). Prayers composed by Dr. 
Johnson for sundry occasions. 

ISRAEL AND REVELATION, Eric Voegelin (LSU 
Press). An intellectural history of Israel in 
which the meaning of history is analyzed. 
FENELON’s LettERS TO MEN AND WOMEN 
(Newman). Letters from the seventeenth- 
century Archbishop of Cambrai on spiritual 
matters. — FLannery O’ConnorR 





LiturcicaL Piety, by Louis Bouyer (Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press). An explosion 


of light on holiness in the Church, on the 
background of liturgy and how the forms of 
worship evolved in the Jewish and Christian 
communities. 

BRINGING THE Mass TO THE PEopPte, by H. 
A. Reinhold (Helicon). Not another “how 
to participate” book but an exploration of 
how the Church may, in future, close the 
gap between the people and worship by 
means of changes in the Mass now being 
prepared by pastors and scholars under the 
Pope’s direction. 

Tue Lorp or History, by Jean Daniélou 
S.J. (Regnery). A large view of the Church 
in time and place emphasizing that history 
only makes sense when understood as the 
history of salvation. 

THE PHENOMENON OF Mav, by Pierre Teil- 
hard de Chardin (Harper & Bros.). A real 
break-through in contemporary thought, 
sometimes hard to read but nevertheless an 
exhilarating mind-stretcher that puts Christ 
at the center of the universe and not just of 
our little world. 

SEARCHING THE ScripTuRES, by John J. 
Dougherty (Hanover House). There are a 
lot of good introductions to the Bible around 
but this is still my favorite. 

Tue Sicn oF Jonas, by Thomas Merton 
(Image Books). There are a lot of good Mer- 
ton books around, too, but I like this one best. 
Joan or Arc, by Charles Peguy (Pantheon). 
A poetic portrait of Joan that reveals the 
mystery of her charity and leaves other artis- 
tic presentations of her deep in the shade. 
Tue Man on a Donkey, by H. F. M. Pres- 
cott (Macmillan). A strong, superbly writ- 
ten historical novel on England before and 
just after the Reformation.—Oona SULLIVAN 
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The Commonweal Approach 


The editors of The Commonweal do not accept the philo- 
sophical principles of that continental “liberalism” which 
was condemned by the Church, but the magazine’s ap- 
proach to day-to-day issues is frequently described as 
“liberal.” The term itself, of course, is ambiguous and 
clouded with historical uncertainty, meaning one thing 
to one man and something quite different to another, and 
normally we hesitate to use it ourselves. We do, however, 
understand why people refer to us this way and we accept 
the designation — although our “liberal” views on many 
questions strike us as more truly conservative than those 
advanced by most of the right-wing Catholic publications. 


Be this as it may, the editors of this magazine clearly 
tend to be “liberal,” not in the nineteenth-century Euro- 
pean sense but in the modern American sense of the word. 
We are deeply committed to the idea of political democ- 
racy, and we have little patience with Catholic writers 
who discuss political questions as if nothing had happened 
between the French Revolution and the present. We value 
the American Constitution and oppose any interference 
with due process of law. We cherish our own civil liberties, 
and we defend those of others. We abhor anti-Semitism 
or racial discrimination in any form. 


We are deeply concerned with genuine measures to 
fight communism—moral, economic, military and psycho- 
logical—and completely uninterested in “anti-Communist” 
crusades that make bold headlines but signify nothing. We 
support domestic measures we think will help in achieving 
that social justice described in the papal encyclicals, and 
we favor efforts,to promote international social justice by 
aiding the underdeveloped nations. We think Catholics 
have not given enough thought to what it means to live in 
a pluralistic society and we consider it imperative that they 
repair this omission. 


—From the 35th Anniversary issue 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
FOR JUBILEE READERS 


THE COMMONWEAL 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Enclosed is $2. Send The ‘Commonweal for the next 17 weeks 
to: 


a 
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Colonialism and 


the Church 


COLONIALISM is a bad word today and 
because missions (Catholic and oth- 
ers) have so often been given a free 
ride into pagan countries by colonial 
powers, some of the distrust and oppro- 
brium now attached to them has 
rubbed off on the missions, Mission- 
aries and colonizers are not only 
linked historically, however ; they are 
governed by similar principles. One 
is that, theoretically, they may go into 
a country on condition that they will 
eventually get out. Both are obliged in 
a very special sense to give in order to 
gain. For the missioner this general 
rule applies in the spiritual and tem- 
poral fields. He goes to a non-Christian 
land not to make converts as much as 
to plant the Church and if necessary to 
build an equitable social structure. By 
the same token the colonizer ought not 
enter a country solely to make money. 
In fairness he must repay his financial 
gains by introducing a just economic, 
political and legal order and by pre- 
paring the native people to assume 
control of their country’s affairs when 
they are able. 

Edgar Brookes makes these impor- 
tant points in his excellent monograph, 
The City of God and the Politics of 
Crisis (Oxford, $1.70). For the mis- 
sioner’s task to be fruitful he must have 
at least the implicit approval of the 
people he is to work among. The effects 
of his ministry on their society can be 
too far reaching for him to impose 
himself on a people unwanted. In this 
respect the missioner and the colonizer 
have most and least in common. In the 
short run, the colonizer need not be 
popular at all; in the long run he, as 
much as the missioner, had better have 
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some basis of native approval. 

Brookes has much to say about the 
social responsibilities of missioners. 
The acceptance of Christianity can 
mean the break-up of a society that de- 
pends on the authority of a non-Chris- 
tian religion. Old loyalties, traditions 
and customs have to be abandoned 
and that is always painful, sometimes 
tragic. The mission then is faced with 
the task of giving the people a new 
social and cultural frame for their new 
faith, preserving from the old order 
what is good and valid, in art, culture 
and morals. It may also be a mission- 
ary’s social obligation to teach his 
flock modern farming methods, the 
rudiments of technology, and simple 
rules of hygiene as well as more aca- 
demic subjects. His religious responsi- 
bilities are more specific: to adapt 
Catholicism to the people and country. 
not to use the Church to Westernize 
them. 

This principle is as old as the 
Church. “The missionaries of the 
Catholic Church,” writes Brookes, 
“did not set out to preserve the Latin 
language or Roman institutions, but to 
build in the hearts of heathen or half- 
heathen men the Civitas Dei. Since 
they were in fact Romans they pre- 
served the Roman Empire almost un- 
consciously, as a by-product of their 
heavenly calling. . . . So it is with 
‘Western’ civilization today. We cannot 
preserve it by using the Church as a 
means to that end: the attempt would 
ruin the Church’s own spiritual life. 
We need not consume ourselves in the 
effort to retain these civilized values ; 
it is literally true that if we seek first 
the Kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness all these things will be added 
unto us. The real values cannot be lost 
and the trappings need not be lamented 
hopelessly.” 

Brookes’s thesis more particularly 
concerns a Christian’s behavior in a 
state whose law is contrary to the 
Christian conscience. His exemplar is 
South Africa, an ex-mission and old 
colonial territory now reaping the har- 
vest of old colonial and missionary 
policies. He says some pithy things 
about the responsibilities of colonial- 
ism: “We shall understand [colonial- 
ism and nationalism] better if we turn 
back once more to the individual. That 
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every human being ought to be him- 
self, emancipated as he get older, 
from parental control and from every 
form of parental domination gross or 
subtle is deeply true. Even if the 
adolescent, kicking at the doors of his 
prison house, is sometimes too unap- 
preciative of what his parents have 
done for him it is still true. Even if it 
can be proved that he is going to make 
serious mistakes from which he could 
have been saved by parental authority 
— it is still true.” 

The colonist, motivated by self- 
interest, is of course more likely to 
overlook his responsibilities. Never- 
theless, if we are to justify colonization 
at all, it must be in the light of these 
responsibilities. These include respect 
for the human rights of the natives : 
paying them a living wage, allowing 
them freedom of speech and movement 
and granting them protection against 
arbitrary arrest. With these as guide- 
posts, the just colonizer must also per- 
mit the native a growing share in the 
mechanics of government. 

This, however, as Brookes points 
out raises several further questions : 
how energetically must a country pre- 
pare its colonies for self-government, 
and when is a colony ready for inde- 
pendence ? Generally one can say that 
if the indigenes have developed social- 
ly and educationally and have pro- 
duced their own civil service, army 
and police officers and representative 
political leaders with some experience 
in local self-government at least, then 
the people are ready for independence. 
If the people are not given these means 
to self-government they will ignore the 
necessary preparations and seize con- 
trol anyway. The violence accompany- 
ing this forced transfer of power will 
be in proportion to the oppression the 
natives have previously suffered. That 
is now being proved in South Africa. 
But if a colonial power prepares its 
dependency for self-government, it can 
walk away from the colony in perfect 
safety — and, as English experience 
has shown, retain the new nation as a 
friend, ally and, parenthetically, mar- 
ket. 

In the same way the Church, with 
proper missionary methods, can take 
root, flourish and become an accepted 
part of a country, keeping its own gov- 








BOOKS BY 


DOM HUBERT 
VAN ZELLER 


for 
LENTEN READING 


APPROACH TO CALVARY 


On everything that puzzles us about 
the pain and sorrow in this world, our 
own and other peoples. All suffering is 
seen in relation to the Passion of Christ 
— the only way in which we can come 
to some understanding of its meaning. 
Illustrated with photographs of the au- 
thor’s stone-carved Stations of the Cross. 
Just published $2.95 


THE INNER SEARCH 


“He has the knack of discussing holi- 
ness without the slightest tinge of a 
pietistic approach . . . a book for all 
who enjoy the inner search, the life of 
genuine prayer.”—The American Bene- 
dictine Review $3.00 


APPROACH TO PRAYER 


“Intimacy with our Lord in prayer is a 
requisite for all Christians . . . Dom 
Hubert focuses attention on this person 
to person relationship . . . explores the 
fundamental meaning of prayer, its 
practice, difficulties and effects.” — 
America $2.50 


APPROACH TO PENANCE 


“He is nothing if not matter-of-fact. He 
believes that penance need not be pious 
or morbid or even unpleasant. It can 
be and should be, the wonderful out- 
going experience of a heart in love with 
God.” — St. Joseph Magazine $2.50 
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AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
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Beneath our individual striv- 
ings towards spiritualization, the 
world slowly accumulates, start- 
ing with the whole of matter, 
that which will make of it the 
Heavenly Jerusalem or the New 
Earth. 
PIERRE TEILHARD DE CHARDIN 











GOSPEL MEDITATIONS 


BY ALFRED O’RAHILLY —“. . . the an- 
swer to the enquiring layman. Here he 
has a hundred excellent considerations 


— growth in holiness... ” Sponsa 
egis 
TRANSFORMATION 
IN CHRIST 


2 BY DIETRICH VON HILDEBRAND — “A 
work of profound insight into man’s soul 
and entire nature on the one hand, and, 
on the other, into the rich matter of the 


liturgy.” H. A. Reinhold $4.50 
THE SACRED WAY 
3 BY ENGELBERT NEUHAUSLER — “, . . ex- 


cellent for private meditations, we recom- 
mend it wholeheartedly for all readers, 
clerical, religious and lay.” Our Sunday 


Visitor $2.95 
THIS DAY 


4 by cEoRcE scoTT-MONCRIEFF — “... a 
little book which is pure gold, it is a 
series of reflections on the successive 
stages of life and of the spiritual life . . 

aphoristic, lucid and definitive.” Msgr. 
John S. Kennedy $2.50 


“ 





THE PRESENCE OF GOD 


5 BY JEAN DANIELOU, s.J.—“... one || 
will read much before he finds another 
volume which combines such economy of 
words, spiritual profundity, and harmoni- 
ous presentation.” Rev. J. E. Kokjohn in || 
the Catholic Messenger (Davenport) $1.95 || 


THE MYSTERY 
OF THE CHURCH 


6 BY YVES CONGAR, 0.P.—“... for a 
deeper appreciation of our own faith in ]|) 
the Church I can recommend nothing bet- 
ter than a serious reading of this book.” 
Worship $4.75 


OUR LADY 
IN THE LITURGY 


7 sy pom E. FLICOTEAUX — “This book’s 
descriptive title contains an ambitious 
promise .. . and fulfills it... . It is a 
book to be read through the year and 
through the years.” Worship $2.75 || 


CHILDREN’S BIBLE 


8 ILLUS. BY JOHANNES GREUGER, TEXT BY 


W. HILLMAN. 0.F.mM.—“A Lenten recipe || 
. . . an artistic, enlightening production.” || 
America $2.50 |) 


write for our free lively newspaper 
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ernment free from the inroads of secu- 


lar authority. But insensitive methods 
can do as much damage to the Church 
as to colonialism, W. E. Brown brings 
this out in The Catholic Church in 
South Africa, edited by Michael Der- 
rick (Kenedy, $7.50), and he shows 
the results of the misguided mission 
policies of the early South African 
bishops. The nineteenth-century Bish- 
op Richards, for instance, considered 
the best way to reform the Africans 
was by “governmental action ;” his 
contemporary, Bishop Allard of Natal, 
thought along the same lines: “We 
have to minister to Catholics first be- 
cause of their [the natives] lack of 
civilization — in particular their nu- 
dity about which the Government does 
nothing.” When some astute Zulus 
queried the Catholic doctrine of the 
immateriality of the soul by citing the 
doctrine of hell fire, this bishop ac- 
cused them of a lack of simplicity. 
Brown reports that Allard’s first ap- 
proach to the Zulus was marked by an 
impatience for conversions but after 
a year he abandoned the effort. The 
early bishops in South Africa had few 
resources in priests or money but even 
allowing for this, according to Brown, 
they paid little attention to the Afri- 
cans. 

When right methods were applied 
Brown shows that they were strikingly 
successful, In Basutoland Father Ger- 
ard asked and received permission 
from the Basuto chief, Moshesh, to 
found a mission. A dictionary was 
compiled and a scheme of dogmatic 
theology devised ; weaving, sowing 
and planting were taught. In Natal the 
Trappists organized mission communi- 
ties among the Zulus, educating them 
and giving them a chance to share in 
a lively Christian culture. It is no acci- 
dent that today nearly half the popula- 
tion of Basutoland is Catholic and 
Marianhill in Natal is a center of 
vigorous Catholic life. 

Brown’s account of the Church’s 
success and failure in South Africa is 
interesting but he practically ignores 
colonialism which was inseparably 
linked to the Church’s missionary ac- 
tivity and which influenced the 
Church’s racial attitudes in South 
Africa, Brown’s style is clumsy and he 
has cluttered his narrative with too 


many statistics and irrelevancies such 
as how many novels a certain bishop 
read “before settling down to episco. 
pal duties.” Generally the book lacks 
vision and it contains some serious 
misstatements as well: The Voortrek. 
kers’ exodus was not prompted by their 
desire to escape the tradition of inter. 
marriage but by their objections to 
slave emancipation. In fact they con. 
tinued to practice intermarriage for a 
time after their exodus. And, history 
has not made “representative govern. 
ment an accepted, indeed an unques- 
tioned, institution in South Africa.” 
Less importantly, the first Catholic 
church in South Africa was not erected 
in Capetown in 1822, but in Mossel 
Bay in 1501. 

An entirely different essay could be 
written around these two books, focus- 
ing perhaps on nationalism and the 
Church in new African countries, espe- 
cially South Africa. All of them in 
their present state of transition and 
crisis pose fascinating questions such 
as the role of the Church and the Chris- 
tian in a narrow nationalistic state. 
Neither Brookes nor Brown answers 
these questions but they throw con- 
siderable light on their background. 

— SEAN Boup 


RELIGIOUS 
CaTHOLIC BooKs, or “books of Catholic 
interest” as the current phrase has it, 
don’t vary much from month to month. 
Sut there are usually some for people of 
<very taste and quite a few for those with 
none; books for people who have ac- 
quired a certain sophistication and 
choose carefully and many for those who 
have the uneasy feeling they ought to do 
some spiritual reading (in Lent espe- 
cially) and good naturedly take anything 
that comes along with an Imprimatur. 
With these varied readers in mind then 
here is a fairly representative sampling 
of recent books on religious subjects. 
St. Catherine of Siena, by Blessed 
Raymond de Capua (Kenedy, $4.95), is 
an account of the saint’s life by her con- 
fessor, a learned Dominican who advised 
and directed her for six years, from the 
time she was twenty-seven until her death 
at thirty-three. Blessed Raymond’s biog- 
raphy has the flavor of Catherine’s 
times ; it is somewhat full-blown and is 
charged with the visions, ecstasies and 
exaggerated hatred of the body typical of 
fourteenth century spirituality. But it 
also has the touch of nearness and it is 
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h free of the tenuous psychological ex- to France and eyewitnesses to the mas- 
sn0pF  planati d d ing that acre 
. planations and second guessing tha sacre. 
ISCO-§ often clutter biographies written cen- Newman the Theologian, by J. W. THE ei A BLET 
acks§ juries after a saint has died. Walgrave (Sheed & Ward, $8.50). 
‘ious St. Francois de Sales, by Michael de _ focuses on a saintly man of the nine- ; ; : 
trek-f Ja Bedoyere (Harper & Bros., $4.00), is teenth century. In a thorough analysis of the oldest Catholic Weekly published in 
their a fair, measured but rather pedestrian | Newman's thought Father Walgrave at- | England (founded in 1840) brings to 
nter.| biography of the seventeenth century i . ~ * vey site ¢ ne its hundreds of readers in the United 
s tof mystical theologian and much loved evelopment of doctrine, a turning point é ; 
- bishop of Geneva. St. Francis wrote in Newman’s life that ended in his con- States of America, news, views and com- 
n- ; P sage 
or af beautiful prose and is the patron saint —_—- Version and remained central to his view | ments of events in Europe, especially 
tory of journalists : his biographer is a jour- of _ ssh <a _— — sel | those of Catholic interest, articles on the 
‘} nalist but does not write beautifully. man’s doctrinal theory in relation to his | 
rm} Bedoyere has got all the facts down, _ Principal works, and as part of his practi- foremost topics of the day, book reviews, 
ues: though, if anyone is interested. A fine a septa 608% doing | reviews of plays and films and many 
ca." companion volume is St. Francis de 8° he illuminates the body of Newman's | 
iolicl, Sales, Selected Letters, translated by ideas from various angles, revealing the other regular features. 
ctedj Elizabeth Stopp (Harper & Bros., $5.00). iginality of his thought and the special 
sself) St. Francis was a prodigious letter writer, character of his ee an This is | [np its survey of the religious press, the 
mostly to educated and rich lay people not a book for the idly curious or even WORLD’S PRESS NEWS said 
j bef Who were trying to be holier than their for these who sin simply taken with 
oud surroundings encouraged them to be. Newman s educational ideals, dramatic “Outstanding among the Roman Catho- 
Many of his letters to St. Jane Frances conversion or personal conflicts within ; 
the de Chantal. the widow who founded the the Church. It is a scholarly treatise and lic papers is THE TABLET, one of the 
spe Wiestten Order with his advice and one of the most comprehensive studies best informed and most ably conducted 
in} help, are included and they along with available on pam i Ae journals published in Britain . . . its 
Gull whe others are interesting, make excel- Three new introductions to the scrip- ‘ : ; 
uch] lent spiritual reading and show the lu. _ tures should entice a few more Catholics | comments on both international affairs 
ris-| cidity and powerful simplicity of the  t© join the crowd that is “going back to | and on home politics are obviously writ- 
Tetet's etvie the Bible,” or more accurately, reading ; 
“— a the: ilies den-tiee: Ieee tte: Bion: boanken:. | 0 ee nae at any OF the 
vers A friend and admirer of St. Francis de are: The Word of God, by George Auzou the record’ as well as overt facts.” 
con-— Sales is presented in The Holiness of (Herder, $4.75): The F C ay 
Vincent de Paul, by Jacques Delarue Bo ee ee ee . 
inden og Racha : Lucien Cerfaux (Newman, $3.00); and | Why not judge the paper for yourself? 
oup| (Kenedy, $3.50). Delarue gives a brief 


sketch of Vincent’s life spent serving the 
poor, training missionaries, founding the 


Meet the Bible, by John J. Castelot, S.S. 
(Helicon, $2.95). The first, by a French 


Just write your name and address on the 


priest and biblical scholar who has 
worked for years to make the sacred 
books more intelligible to laymen, puts 
the Bible in perspective. Pére Auzou 
recalls the important steps in the history 
of Israel to reveal how the Bible made 
its gradual appearance among men ; he 
also gives a history of exegesis ranging 
from the Fathers to medieval and modern 
scholars. And he discusses the psycholo- 
gy of the Hebrew people, the nature 
of inspiration and some of the Church’s 


olic} Daughters of Charity and organizing margin of this advertisement, attach 
s it,§ Confraternities of Christian Doctrine, 
nth.§ and then includes extracts from Vin- 
e off cent’s notes to nuns, priests and brothers. 
with}, They are homely bits of advice simply 
ac-§ and cogently put with none of Francis de 
and Sales’ fine style, but with the same sim- 
whof plicity and, interestingly, with similar 
»do§ advice: be calm; do your tasks one by 
spe-— one, humbly, with love and cheerfulness ; 
ling} leave everything in the hands of God. 


your check for $3.50, and post it to 


THE TABLET 
14 Howick Place, London, S.W.1. 


You will then receive a copy of the paper 


regularly each week for six months. 








as The eighteenth century in France, declarations on the Bible. Above all he 

hen amusingly called “the age of enlighten- shows the movement through time of PAX #13 

ing} ment,” was marked by brittle rationalism God’s sacred plan for man. The Four 

3 and unreasonable sniping at God, faith Gospels is a commentary and guide to DOCVEETS SP (nant ART 
sed and religion. This cool, allegedly philo- the New Testament by a Belgian scholar sie peau 
1S] sophical era erupted into the violence and professor at Louvain University. He 

on} and terror of the French revolution. views the gospels historically and tries sheen 

sed Brother Solomon, by W. J. Battersby to show them as they were understood TWO FABLES 

the} (Macmillan, $6.00), tells the story of a in their own times by the people of the ROBERT LAX 
ath Brother of the Christian Schools who primitive Church. Both these studies de- TWO DRAWINGS 

‘°& | was caught up in the aftermath of the —_ mand concentration and a certain mental EMIL ANTONUCCI 
1€SF revolution and was martyred along with agility. They range back and forth 

1 is many others in the massacre at the Car- across centuries and cover a lot of facts, 

and | melite Gardens in Paris in 1792. Batters- interpretations and controversies. But PAX ART & POETRY 

lof by’s account is particularly interesting they are well written and worth the effort 

iE for its recreation of the events leading they demand. The third book, Meet the 5 issues $1 
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AMERICA PRESS 920 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 


A copy of the America 
Sra publication featur- tion.” 


es Sa 


Sit in 


EVERY WEEK 


On This Editorial Conference 





Learn what these Jesuit-writers say about the effect of current events on 
you, the community, the country, the world and the Church—by reading 
AMERICA, National Catholic Weekly Review. 

Every week you'll read penetrating analyses of the contemporary scene—as 
the editors comment on the news... as leaders in important fields contribute 
their views...as correspondents in all parts of the globe report on late 
developments. 

If you are concerned about serious discussion of Church-State relations... 
about religious tolerance in the United States . .. about the growing mood for 
unity of faith . . . about the Cold War’s spread to Africa and the Caribbean . 
about soaring costs of medical care .. . about needed changes in labor legisla- 
tion... about civil rights and race relations... about books, music, films, 
theatre, science ... you will want to read AMERICA every week. 

“Sit in” on the results of the weekly conferences of the American editorial 
staff. Join the growing number of AMERICA readers by subscribing today. 

Here is what a few of AMERICA’s readers said on the occasion of its 
fiftieth anniversary: 

PHYLLIS McGINLEY—poer and critic 

“While our areas of agreement are not total (and who 

wants total agreement, anyhow?), this well-edited weekly 


almost always has—in Lionel Trilling’s phrase—my 
assent.”” 


JACQUES BARZUN—dean of faculties, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

“AMERICA’s opinions are varied and vehement—as 
in the days of liberal thought and intellectual passion, 
when ‘controversial’ meant debate and not hush-hush.” 


MSGR. FRANCIS J. LALLY—editor, The Boston Pilot 

. as an editor, I read to discern the patterns behind 
a changing world, and I know that I don’t dare miss a 
single copy of AMERICA.” 


JOHN COGLEY—The Fund for the Republic 
“AMERICA does not turn out little party-line parrots; 

it helps make persons—persons who assimilate each in 

his own unique way what can be learned from its pages.” 


Try AMERICA for 22 weeks—$2.89 


You are inviied to learn for yourself what the editors of AMERICA have 
to say about events of concern to you. For a 22-week subscription, the special 
rate is $2.89. (Annual subscription price is $8.) You need not send payment 
now. Fill in and mail the coupon below today. 


FREE! 


Yes, send me AMERICA for 22 weeks at the special 


articles on “Religious 


introductory rate of $2.89. | understand you wiil also 
send me a free copy of the articles cn “The Voice of 
the Church in America” and on “Religious Tolera- 
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maze of biblical books, authors, styles, 
languages and meanings that make most 
beginners stumble. It is precise in its 
recreation of the Bible’s world, clearly 
explaining the major characters and 
events, the divisions of the books, the 
languages and literary forms used and 
the meaning of inspiration. It also in. 
cludes outline maps, quizzes, bibliog. 
raphy and a suggested English trans. 
lation of the Bible. If the reader isn’t put 
off by this book’s rather strident title 
and its folksy style he probably will find 
it the best of the three for the real be- 
ginner. 

Eastern Catholic Liturgies, text by 
Nicholas Liesel ; photographs by N. Ma- 
kula (Newman, $4.95), presents close- 
ups of the liturgy performed according 
to the Alexandrine, Antiochene, Chal- 
dean and Armenian rites in their various 
forms, still in use in lands where the 
Bible was born. Neither the pictures (all 
taken in churches in Rome) nor the 
commentary are especially brilliant but 
they at least serve to introduce to Latin 
rite Catholics the distinctive prayers and 
ceremonies in the oriental liturgies. Don- 
ald Attwater, the liturgist and expert on 
the Eastern rites, provides a_ brisk, 
candid foreword. 

Finally, a tiny book which has nothing 
to do with any current movements in the 
Church but which is beautiful, Minia- 
tures of the Life of Our Lady, with notes 
by Dr. Franz Schmitt (Newman, $1.75). 
They depict the birth of Mary, the An- 
nunciation, her meeting with Elizabeth, 
the birth of Christ, the visit of the three 
kings and Mary’s assumption and crown- 
ing in heaven. Each one is faced by a 
poem by authors ranging from Chaucer 
to Gerard Manley Hopkins and the con- 
temporary poet, Daniel Berrigan, S.J. 
These reproductions of 
manuscripts in brilliant red, gold leaf, 
light green and blue, are taken from a 
collection of medieval manuscripts in the 
Baden Library in West Germany. —J.B. 
AMERICAN CATHOLICISM AND SOCIAL 
Action, by Aaron I. Abell (Hanover, 
House, $4.95), records how American 
Catholics have searched for social justice 
while trying to steer clear of socialism, 
how the Church has moved, and some- 
times stumbled, toward a solution. Cov- 
ering the period from 1865 to 1950 Dr. 
Abell, a history professor at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, examines the 
problems that confronted the largely 
immigrant or first-generation Catholics 
of the nineteenth century: low wages, 
long hours, sweatshops, excessive drink- 
ing, by the Irish especially, in saloons 
which were breeding grounds for so- 
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A PRIEST 
CONFESSES 


By José Luis Martin Descalzo 


A tender, profound, joyous ac- 
count of just what it means to 
become “another Christ.” 


“ 


... gives the reader a tre- 
mendously real sense of the 
uniqueness of each priest . . . 
touchingly shown, 
without tragedy” 

— Anne Fremantle 


“This deeply moving book .. . 


laity as well as priests.” 
— Virginia Kirkus 


“If I were rich, I would get a 
copy for every seminarian . . . 
and for lay friends, Catholic 
and non-Catholic” 

— Fray Angelico Chavez 


Thomas More Book Club 
selection $3 95 


At your bookstore 
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cialist agitation. He comments that while 
socialism “stemmed from the despair in- 
duced by the corrupt government, dis- 
honest and inhumane industry and the 
inordinate power of wealth” in the nine- 
teenth century, Catholic workers were 
rarely encouraged by the hierarchy to 
fight the social evils around them. The 
Archbishop of New York’s remark in 
1880 that the worker should wait “for 
the rewards of eternal happiness” only 
convinced many Catholic laborers that 
they could not expect help from the 
Church in temporal reform. Not all the 
clergy were as blind as the pious arch- 
bishop however ; one priest, realizing the 
danger of such unrealistic thinking, ob- 
served that “so long as ministers of the 
gospel and priests of the Church tell the 
hard working poor to be content with 
their lot and hope for good times in 
heaven, so long will skepticism increase.” 
Dr. Abell also examines the positions of 
the progressive Catholic leaders, Isaac 
Hecker and Orestes Brownson, who 
pleaded for more individuality within 
the Church and insisted. that Catholics 
must repudiate religious persecution as 
a matter of principle. These two helped 
influence Catholics to face their unique 
situation in America where they had to 
discover how to adapt and make use of 
democracy while maintaining their re- 
ligious individuality. Dr. Abell’s account 
of Catholic participation in the Ameri- 
can social revolution is fair, thorough 
(although some of the footnotes seem 
overlong) and he has provided an excel- 
cent bibliography. — Howarp Gop 


TOLERATION AND THE REFORMATION, by 
Joseph Lecler, S.J. (Association Press, 
two volumes, $25.00). A masterful and 
highly important survey of the struggle 
for religious liberty in sixteenth century 
Europe. In this seminal work Peére 
Lecler, a professor of theology at the 
Institut Catholique in Paris and an 
authority in the history of Church-state 
relations, focuses on the problem of reli- 
gious pluralism created by the Reforma- 
tion in Germany, Switzerland, Poland, 
France, the Low Countries and England. 
In these countries divided by the reli- 
gious revolution, denominational rivalry 
took on the aspect of a tragic conflict 
and even provoked civil war. Lutherans, 
Zwinglians, Calvinists and Anglicans 
clashed with each other and with the 
Church of Rome while smaller, more ex- 
treme sects and movements threatened 
in turn the positions of the Reformers. 
With a complex of churches and sects 
claiming citizenship theologians, human- 
ists and rulers took stands for and 
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Nationally Known Literary 
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Brings You... 


Feature Articles 
Articles and essays by the world’s lead- 
ing authors and scholars — T. S. Eliot, 
Christopher Dawson, Evelyn Waugh, 
Ronald Knox, John Courtney Murray, 
S.J., Jacques Maritain and many others 
have been Critic contributors. 
Fine Fiction 
Quality short stories in every issue. 
February. : “The Partridge Festival” by 
Flannery O’Connor. Coming: stories by 
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Outstanding Columns 
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Paul Hume; “The Showcase” by Leo 
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Quality Book Reviews 
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about and important books reviewed by 
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and specialists. 
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SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: 
B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 


The School of Sacred Theology 


for Sisters and Laywomen 
Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is one mile west of 
the University of Notre Dame 


YYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYrryY | 





COLLEGE 
OF 
ST. FRANCIS 


Joliet, Illinois 


A resident and day 4-year liberal 
arts college for women 
Fully accredited 
Grants bachelor of arts, bachelor of 


science, bachelor of music degrees. 





cine, 


Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Regional and national 
accreditation. Pre-professional training for medi- 
law, social service. Elementary and von 
ondary teacher education; art, music, 

economics education. 209-acre campus in foothills 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 


Catalog on Request. Write Box B 





MOUNT de CHANTAL 
VISITATION ACADEMY 


Wheeling, West Virginia. Founded 1848. Resi- 
dent school for girls, 7th-12th grades. Com- 
plete college preparatory course — small 
classes — home atmosphere — sports, fine and 
commercial arts, music — dramatics; general, 
academic course and secretarial studies avail- 
able. For catalog, address: the Directress. 
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COLLEGE OF THE 
HOLY NAMES 


3500 Mountain Blvd., Oakland 19, California 
A Catholic liberal arts college designed for 
women. Completely new campus. Conducted 
by the Sisters of the Holy Names. B.A., B.M., 
B.S. and M.A. Degrees. For information, write 
to: Office of the Dean, College of the Holy 
Names, Oakland 19, California. 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year libera] arts college for men. 
. degree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs, Athletics: base- 
ball, basketbell, tennis, soccer. Spacious cam- 
pus on Maine coast. Less thin two hours from 
Boston. Tuition, fees, board and room: $1365. 
Write for catalog. 
Dir. of Adm., 587 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 


LA SALLE 


Military Academy 
Foremost Catholic military school 
under Christian Brothers. Accred- 
ited college preparation. Grades 9- 
12. Small classes. Complete facili- 
ties for spiritual development, in- 
tellectual progress, physical fitness. 
ROTC highest rating. 160-acre 
campus. 77th year. 50 miles from 
N.Y.C. Write for Catalog 
Box J, Oakdale, L.I., New York 




















IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Immaculata, Pennsylvania 


© a four-year liberal arts college for women 

© fully accredited 

® conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary 

Address inquiries to: The Registrar, Box J, 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 





MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., 
B.S., B.M. degrees. Major studies in art, bus., 
psych., dietetics, drama, guidance counseling, lib. 
arts, ‘librarianship liturg. music med. tech., 
—t. librarianship, liturg. music, med. tech., music 
A.S.M. accr.), sciences, special ed., speech, 
peas (elem. sec.), vocational home ec. _ 
Master’s degrees in education, psychology, li- 
brarianship. Conducted by Sisters, Servants of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Catalog. Give 
date of H. S. graduation. 
a. MARYWOOD COLLEGE, 
. SCRANTON, PA. 





Saint Joseph College 
Fully accredited Catholic 
College, liberal arts and 
sciences for women. At 
foot of Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. High School teacher 
training, journalism, sec- 
retarial, home economics, 
nursing, pre-social work, 
liberal arts. Gym, _ pool. 
Programs in music, drama 
with nearby men’s college. 
Social activities. Founded 
1809 by Venerable Mother 
Elizabeth Ann Seton. Write for catalog. 
Give school and graduation year. 
SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE 
Dept. J... Emmitsburg, Maryland 











Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint- 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. 2- 
year college transfer with terminal courses in 
home economics, secretarial, Art, Music (includ- 
ing harp). Social, educational and cultural advan- 
tages of Nation’s Capital. Resident, day. Catalog. 
Registrar, Department B, Washington 1 








against tolerating more than one religig 
in a state. In tracing their diverse reap 
tions to a problem completely new 
them, Pére Lecler draws on contemp 
rary incidents and documents whi 
throw light on the history of tolerang 
and show that the old medieval rules q 
the suppression of heretics were que 
tioned nearly everywhere in the resti 

aftermath of the Reformation. He als 
briefly sketches the attitudes toward ref 
gious tolerance and pluralism in the 0) 
and New Testaments, the patristic ar 
medieval ages, as background for unde 
standing the controversy that raged late 
wken the Christian world was in turmo 
and radical changes in the relatic 

between Church and state were bei 
prepared. 














CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS, SEP 
RATED BROTHERS, by Leon Cristiani ar 
Jean Rilliet (Newman, $3.95). Letter 
exchanged by a Catholic priest who i 
also a professor at the Catholic Institut 
of Lyons, and a Calvinist minister of 
French parish in Zurich. After agreein 
that Christ is the source of their fail 
and hope they go on to examine 

Credo as the basis of their beliefs; he 
they part company, disagreeing main} 
on definitions of what each part of th 
Credo means. These letters suggest 
few of the problems of communicatio 
involved in the ecumenical movemet 
and remind us of Confucius’s observ 
tion that “men would always understan 
each other if words were better defined 








THE CaTHOLic TREASURY OF WIT AK 
Humor, edited by Paul Bussard (Ha 
thorn, $4.95), isn’t either witty 
humorous, but full of stale jokes at 
tired situations shifted to “Catholic” s 
tings (parish halls, parochial schools 
and with stock characters decked out 
recognizably “Catholic” costumes (coil 
veils, cassocks, Roman collars) — as 
such alchemy could never make hom 
out of corn. People who buy Cathol 
treasuries of anything will probably § 
right out and grab this one, too, whi 
will serve them just about right. 




















Morats AnD Man, by Gerald Vann, 0. 
(Sheed & Ward, $3.50). A reissue 
essays first published in 1937 and ne 
slightly revised, that try to introd 
some kind of philosophical order in 
the muddled problems of the day, fre 
politics to worship, from marriage 
freedom. Father Vann is reasonable 
all he says but his ground has been et 
ered again and again by later Cathol 
writers. 
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Educators for 14 Centuries 












St. Bernard College 
St. Bernard, ALABAMA 


St. Leo Junior College 
St. Leo, FLORIDA 


St. Procopius College 
Lisle, ILLINOIS 


St. Bede College 
Peru, ILLINOIS 


St. Benedict's College 
Atchison, KANSAS 


St. John’s University 
Collegeville, MINNESOTA 


St. Anselm’s College 
Manchester, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Belmont Abbey College 
Belmont, NORTH CAROLINA 


St. Gregory's Junior College 
Shawnee, OKLAHOMA 


St. Vincent's College 
Latrobe, PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Martin’s College 
Olympia, WASHINGTON 


Benedictine Colleges and High Schools 
Conducted by the Monks of St. Benedict 


In the Benedictine philosophy of education the goal 
is the spiritual, moral, intellectual, and physical formation 
of the whole man. This development includes a harmoni- 
ous and balanced view of reality that comprises God, 
man and nature. It also includes the formation of habits 
of thinking and acting in accordance with right reason 


enlightened by the teachings of Christ. 


Benedictine education holds that the disciplines of the 
liberal arts and sciences are the foundation for intel- 
lectual training. Likewise, liberal culture consists in the 
ability to think, to judge, and to reason, as well as in the 


acquisition of knowledge. 


A special social value of a Benedictine education is 
the ideal of family living which is rooted in the Benedictine 
tradition of community life. It emphasizes respect for 
authority, individual responsibility, and harmonious per- 


sonal relations with other members of the group. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


Subiaco Academy St. Procopius Academy Benedictine High School* 
Subiaco, ARKANSAS Lisle, ILLINOIS 2900 East Blvd. 
Cleveland 4, OHIO 
The Abbey School St. Bede Academy 
Canon City, COLORADO Peru, ILLINOIS St. Vincent's Prep School 
Pinan ee Latrobe, Pennsylvania 
ur Hill Schoo 
“4 cn ae Atchison, KANSAS Benedictine High School* 
Par nck hE a ste Sheppard St. 
agi AF * . John's Frep ichmond 21, VIRGINIA 
rycen omy a aa Collogeville, MINNESOTA iocas 
5 h. GEORGIA St. Martin’s High School 
avannah, Delbarton School Olympia, WASHINGTON 


Morristown, NEW JERSEY 


Marmion Military Academy 


St. Anselm’s Priory School 


116 Butterfield Road Assumption Abbey High School 14th St. & S. Dak. Ave. N.E. 
Aurora, ILLINOIS Richardton, NORTH DAKOTA Washington, D.C. 


*Day school only 


For further information write to Rev. Registrar, B.H.C. of the school of your choice. 
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LENT and EASTER TITLES 


MASSES OF HOLY WEEK 
AND THE EASTER VIGIL 


Complete English text of all Mass serv- 
ices of Holy Week, expertly arranged 
for parish participation by Rev. God- 
frey Diekmann, O.S.B. 192 pp. $.30 


PREPARING FOR EASTER 


Rev. Clifford Howell’s instructions on 
the Easter mystery for use from Septu- 
agesima through Lent. 128 pp. $.85 


THE MEANING OF 
HOLY WEEK 


An evaluation and clarification of the 
present restored Rite by Rev. William 
J. O’Shea, S.S. 136 pp. $.75 


PARISH HOLY WEEK MISSAL 


The best Holy Week booklet for sacred 
ministers, masters of ceremonies, or- 
ganists, servers, sacristans. Edited by 
Leonard Doyle. 192 pp. $.45 


LENT AND HOLY WEEK 
IN THE HOME 


The parish Holy Week liturgy carried 
into the home by workable and reward- 
ing suggestions from Mr. and Mrs. 
Emerson Hynes. 36 pp. $.10 


HOLY WEEK AND EASTER 


Commentary on the liturgy of Holy 
Week and the Easter Octave by Dom 
Jean Gaillard, O.S.B. 173 pp. $2.25 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
Collegeville, Minnesota 
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SOULS wait for you 


in our 
+ CLASSROOMS 
+ HOSPITALS 
+ CATECHETICAL MISSIONS 
The need of the times 
is the will of God 


HOLY CROSS SISTERS 
Merrill, Wisconsin 








Why Not Join the Religious 
of Nazareth? 
Teachers, nurses, missionary Sisters 
needed for California and the Holy 
Land. 
213 West Olive Avenue 
LOMPAC, CALIFORNIA 
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Coming events 


February 
CatHo.ic Press MontHu begins. This 
year’s theme: “Alert Catholics Read 
the Catholic Press.” 

1 GraiL TRAINING PROGRAM opens. A 
four-month study course for young 
women interested in apostolic service 
in the U.S. or overseas. Write: Grail- 
ville, Loveland, Ohio. 

16 Rev. Martin D’Arcy, s.J., will speak 
on “Gerard Manley Hopkins: Jesuit 
Laureate,” at St. Ignatius’ McKinnon 
Auditorium, 50 E. 84 St., N.Y.C. 8:30 
P.M. $1. 

17 Marriep Coupes WEEKEND RETREAT 
at Benedictine St. Meinrad Arch- 
abbey guest house. Closes Sunday 
afternoon. Conducted by Father 
Raban Hathorn, editor of Marriage 
magazine. Reservations: Guest House, 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 

18 New York Province NEWMAN CLUBS 

and Convention at Statler Hilton Hotel, 

19 N.Y.C. Keynote address, “Freedom 
and Morality,” by Dr. Francis P. 
Kilcoyne, Dean of Administration, 
Brooklyn College. 

19 Epity Stern Guitp Book Farr at the 
Convent of the Helpers of the Holy 
Souls, 115 E. 85 St., N.Y.C. 3 P.M. 
Ruvena Rafferty, Book Editor of The 
Catholic News, will speak on Judaeo- 
Christian literature and thought. 

19 ANNUAL CaTHOLic Book WEEK will 
be observed by the Catholic Library 
Association, Villanova, Pa. This year’s 
theme: “Unity in Faith Through 
Reading.” 

* Xe % x 


The Doubleday Publishing Company 
has announced its second annual 
‘Catholic prize contest “to stimulate 
interest in all fields of Catholic writ- 
ing.” $5,000 royalty guarantee will be 
awarded in three categories: novel, 
biography and general nonfiction. 
Contest ends December 31, 1961. 
Write: Doubleday Catholic Prize 
Contest, Doubleday and Co., Inc., 
575 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 


@ As a service to its readers, JUBILEE 
will regularly publish notice of com- 
ing events. Send data to the Events 
Editor. : 
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Be a JUBILEE agent 

in your spare time 

Help make America’s 
fastest growing Catholic 
magazine even bigger 


Write: Philip Green 
Agent’s program 
JUBILEE 
377 Park Avenue South 
New York 16 
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FRANCISCAN 
BROTHERS 


Brooklyn, WY. 
° a ° 
teaching community 








41 Butler Street Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 





SCHEUT MISSIONERS 
(Immaculate Heart Missioners) 
take the OATH of 
going to the Missions 
WHERE? Hong Kong, Singapore, Ja- 
pan, Philippines, Indonesia, Republic 
of Congo, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala. 
Apostolate in parish work, traveling 
missioners, educators, Catholic action. 
ADMISSION AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 
For information write to: 


Director of Vocations 
Box BB 
Arlington 7, Virginia 


THE CAPUCHINS 





..- following St. Francis of Assisi. | 


PA., MD., D.C., W. VA., OHIO, } 
KANSAS, PUERTO RICO, NEW 


GUINEA. 


Rev. Fr. James, O.F.M. Cap. 
221—37th Street 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 








If you would like to become 
a PRIEST or BROTHER 
write to 
FATHER RALPH FISHER, C.S.C. 
ST. JOSEPH HALL 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
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VOCATIONAL DIRECTORY 





write: 


MEDICAL 
MISSION 
SISTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 11, 
PA. 





Wittnessing to the compassion 
of Christ, Medical Mission Sis- 
ters care for the sick and suf- 
fering of the world, in India, 
Africa, Pakistan, Venezuela and 
Vietnam. 





Sister-Servants of the Holy Ghost 
of Perpetual Adoration 


(“Pink Sisters”) a contemplative congrega- 
tion devoted to the sublime service of per- 
petual adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. 
In this congregation there is a wholesome 
alternation of prayer and work. The Divine 
Office (Roman Breviary) is recited in choir 
at intervals throughout the day. Our Holy 
Rule, final Papal approbation in 1950, is 
such that the normal American girl has no 
difficulty in following it. Those who are in- 
terested in spending their life for the glori- 
fication of the Blessed Sacrament, for the 
sanctification of the priesthood, and for the 
propagation of the Faith may apply for 
further information to one of the following: 


Convent of Divine Love 
2212 Green St., Phila. 30, Pa. 
Mount Grace Convent 
1438 E. Warne Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
Adoration Convent of Divine Love 
2630 Exposition Blvd., Austin 3, Texas 


IMMACULATA SISTERS 


engage in teaching, nursing, care of 
orphans and the aged, and do social 
work in Brazil, Formosa, Germany and 
the United States. They wear Mary’s 
colors—a white habit and a blue 
scapular. Request literature: 


Missionary Sisters of the 


immaculate Conception 
(Immaculata Sisters) 
P.O. Box 1858J New Street 
Paterson 18, New Jersey 


The CONGREGATION OF THE 
SISTERS OF THE DIVINE 
SAVIOR 
is an active religious community en- 
gaged in the education of youth on 
the elementary, secondary and college 
level. It also conducts hospitals, or- 
phanages, nursing schools and under- 
takes home and foreign missionary 

work. 
SISTERS OF THE DIVINE SAVIOR 
Provincial House: 
Saint Mary’s Convent 
3516 W. Center St. 
Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 














SISTERS, SERVANTS OF MARY 


{ s Would you like to serve Jesus 
f | 


in the person of the sick? For 
SE 


Rev. Mother Provincial 
800 No. 18th Street 
Kansas City 2, Kansas 














information write to: 
FEBRUARY, 1961 


Carmelite Sisters of St. Therese 

Carmelite Communi- 
ty of the southwest 
dedicated to the love 
, of God by following 
\ St. Therese’s way of 
spiritual childhood. 
Service of God in- 
? cludes: Teaching, 
Nursing, Residence 
and_ school’s for 
mentally retarded 
children, Nurseries, etc. For further in- 
formation: Rev. Mother Superior, 1300 











| Classon Drive, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 





THE SCHOOL SISTERS OF 
ST. FRANCIS wish to share — the 
PRECIOUS PEARL of _ their 
FRANCISCANISM with those who 
desire to serve CHRIST — in His 
schools, hospitals, home and for- 
eign missions. 

For information write to: 


DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, | 


School Sisters of St. Francis, 
1501 South Layton Blvd., 


Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin. 





Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart 


“Happy are they who dwell in Your house, 
O Lord; continually they praise You.” 

As a Mission Helper of the Sacred Heart, 
let the praise of your prayer and good works 
rise continually to His Throne. Pray and work 
with Christ in His Church today! 

Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart are 
primarily teachers of Religion to Catholic 
children outside the parochial school system; 
they go to the people in their homes and in 
public institutions; they train the laity to as- 
sist in these works and in the various activities 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
Write to Vocation Directress 

1001 W. Joppa Road 
Baltimore 4, Maryland 





Here is a challenge and an op- 
portunity to use all the gifts God 
has given you. Join the LITTLE 
SISTERS OF THE POOR in their 
work for God’s dear Aged in this 
country and in eighteen other na- 


| tions. Write to: 


Reverend Mother Provincial 
Little Sisters of the Poor 
Bushwick and DeKalb Avenues 
Brooklyn 21, N.Y. 








of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Sisters of the Incarnate Word and Blessed Sacrament of the Diocese 


Motherhouse: 6618 Pearl Road, Parma Heights, 
Cleveland 30, Ohio 
Dedicated to the Christian Education of Youth. 
Elementary Parochial Schools and Academy. 








N.Y. 





Billy Graham and Pope John have hopes for Brazil and all Latin 
America. Young men who wish to help the Conventual Franciscans of 
Immaculate Conception Province thwart the one and gladden the other 
may write: Vocation Director, St. Francis Seminary, Staten Island 14, 
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PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 


Dedicated to the Conversion of America 
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PIONEERS OF THE CONVERT APOSTOLATE 





Director of Vocations 


415 West 59th ST., N.Y. 19, N.Y 





MOVIES 


Bergman again 


MAKING ouT a list of ten best movies for 
1960 has proved altogether beyond this 
reviewer ; after six or so, he succumbed 
to the inevitable hot flashes. But here, 
anyway, is a list of two. 

“The Virgin Spring” is a fair enough 
answer to the puffed-up Hollywood films 
of the moment. Ingemar Bergman has 
even answered some of his own films with 
this one. There has always been some- 
thing verging on the showy about Berg- 
man’s work : the occasional photographic 
flourishes, the fancy chatter about life 
and death, the chronic artiness, all very 
beguiling but a trifle flashy. (Let me add 
I wouldn’t have wanted him any other 
way.) 

In “The Virgin Spring” he seems to 
have grown weary of his own cleverness. 
His camera work has become almost 
monastically simple. (For a twelfth cen- 
tury legend, a twelfth century camera.) 
Only once or twice is he observed at play- 
ing the boy-philosopher, and he plays it 
more solidly than usual, with less air of 
parlor-magic and the $1.98 philosopher’s 
kit. 

The story concerns the corrupting of 
a spring day. The mood is set by a farm- 
hand romping through the fields, art- 
lessly piping a spring chant¥. A young 
girl on a white horse rides out of the sun- 
light into the woods, on her way to take 
candles to the Virgin. There is at the 
outset a kind of lazy, bovine innocence to 
girl and day, and you can half see why 


the girl’s pagan room-mate wants to put ~ 


a toad in the girl’s lunch bucket — just 
to see something happen. Bergman 
catches the charm and latent dullness of 
earthly innocence. 

But when the girl is at last violated by 
a claque of twelfth century hoboes, one 
feels a vibrant shock of dismay. Inno- 
cence once lost seems altogether enchant- 
ing. The limpid spring sunshine, the 
incessant birdsong — and someone has 
to go and put a toad in the lunch bucket. 
Fretfulness over fumbled innocence goes 
back to Genesis ; but seldom has it been 
tapped more neatly or more disturbingly. 
I have heard it argued that the vexatious 
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rage which churns up the audience can 
be put down to the vivid rape scenes. But 
I believe the birdsong has more to do 
with it, that and the bumpkin singing in 
the fields. 

In this mood, the audience feels a nerv- 
ous itch for tragic vengeance — the kind 
where everyone in Sweden gets killed, 
because no one deserves to live. I mean, 
they can’t even get through the first day 
of spring without someone gets raped. 
There is tense concurrence as the girl’s 
father prepares to avenge her. Ritual 
vengeance: one sees the necessity for 
ritual here, for ceremonial washing, for 
cryptic punctilio. Against a gray, empty 
sky, the father tugs insanely at a birch 
tree. What this means one doesn’t yet 
know, but it seems the only thing to do. 
An air of grave necessity hangs over 
everything. Naturally, when your daugh- 
ter has been killed, you go out and tug at 
birch trees for a while. 

He proceeds to get his vengeance in as 
tawdry a display of violence as you could 
wish to see, and with it comes a crushing 
sense of disappointment. Was this really 
what we wanted? Never mind about the 
father — why were we, in the audience, 
so hell-bent on this ludicrous act? The 
father (Max von Sydow, and excellent) 
is equally bewildered. He has rounded 
out the day’s corruption with religious 
care, and has forgotten why. He shambles 
around the house, bow-legged, a man in 
a dream. 

The last scene is another spring day, 
but it has become indefinably harsher ; 
the light glares, the birdsong is faintly 
rasping. And this is no trick, because 
we of the audience have conspired in the 
corruption of spring. The father, having 
failed in his spontaneous gesture, now 
resorts to mechanical Christian duty — 
thus do we compound for our insanities. 
He will build a church over the girl’s 
body, he will try to pray. 

And it is then, during his wooden 
prayer, during his uncomprehending 
act of will, that water bubbles up 
through the ground. Life is to be 
renewed after all, innocence patched up 


somehow. The water is a precise symbol 
of grace, whatever Bergman may have 
meant it to be, making people fit once 
again for a spring day. The Garden of 
Eden is a state of grace. 

A number of small criticisms occurred 
to mind afterwards, but so long after- 
wards that I’m not sure they count. The 
immediate reaction was simple relief. 
The film implicates us in evil, or rather 
makes us recognize what was already 
there, a reflex of nihilism and vengeance 
in ourselves ; then it shows how a dry act 
of religious faith, the father’s dull- 
spirited, dutiful prayer, can restore not 
only harmony but life and buoyancy. I 
cannot remember any movie that has at- 
tempted half so much. Bergman has 
turned his bag of tricks into authentic 
religious art. 

“Tunes of Glory” is the other film on 
the list. It is commonly referred to as 
“Guinness’s new picture,” which will do 
as an introduction, although it is some- 
thing more than that. 

For the first half-hour, “Tunes of 
Glory” looks as though it is just going 
to be quaint. Guinness plays a raffish 
old Scots major who drinks his whiskey 
neat and likes a good dance with the men 
afterwards. It takes a while for Guinness 
to live down his virtuosity, and really 
move into the new character. 

But move in he does at last, and im- 
pressively, jumping out ahead of Peter 
Sellers again for the time being. His 
major is replaced in command by John 
Mills’s major — a copy-book soldier and 
rather overdone at first, but give Mills 
time too. The new major doesn’t drink, 
and he dances to a different drum, so 
there is of course a conflict. But although 
it starts out as merely a conflict of man- 
ners, and still a bit quaint in all those 
kilts, it winds up a real conflict of wills 
and styles. Almost anything I add to that 
will give away too much, so I'll resort to 
a shoddy critical device and tell you to 
go see it for yourself. One of the majors 
gets broken with a clean snap (a refresh- 
ing sound in a movie theatre). The other 
one falls on top of him. Go see it. 

“Exodus” won’t quite make anybody’s 
list, although it threatens to for an hour 
or so. Nobody has really worked out how 
to construct these all-day movies. Instead 
of walling you deeper and deeper into a 
situation, their makers pile up random 
episodes and sub-situations which seem 
successively more trivial, until the origi- 
nal mood is spent. “Exodus” is among 
the best of the marathons : but if you feel 
like leaving at the intermission, don’t let 
anyone stop you.— WILFRID SHEED 
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Recovds for Lent and 5 aster 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild has added a 
number of new long-playing records 
for Lent, Holy Week and Easter in 
both Latin and Eastern rites. Most of 
these records are unique with the Ikon 
Guild, are imported from Europe and 
are highly recommended by JUBI- 
LEE’s editors. 


lent and EAasteR 


33-30 PALM SUNDAY The Palm Sunday 
liturgy—procession and Mass—sung by the 
Benedictine monks of Liguge. $7.50 

33-31 HOLY THURSDAY The Mass com- 
memorating the institution of the Eucha- 
rist; it includes the antiphons for the 
washing of the feet. $7.50 

GOOD FRIDAY See 33-13/14 under Gre- 
gorian chant. 

127 CHANTS FROM THE SLAVONIC 
LITURGY from Ash Wednesday to Holy 
Saturday. A collection of ancient hymns 
and responses for the Lenten period sung 
by the famous Russian _rite Benedictine 
monks of Chevetogne, Belgium. On the 
record are: the Beatitudes according to St. 
Mark, the Da Ispravitsa Molitva Moia with 
versets from psalm 140, the Our Father, a 
troparia from Valaam, the Acathistic hymn 
in the Valaam monody, a hymn from the 
Grand Canon of St. Andrew of Crete, a 
stichere from Vespers of Good Friday, and 
the offertory chant of Holy Saturday 
liturgy. Ten-inch, $5 

33-59 MELKITE LITURGY A special 
event: excerpts from the Good Friday lit- 
urgy in the Byzantine rite! An unusual 


_ record, sung in Arabic and Greek accord- 


ing to the Melkite usage by priests of 
Paris’s famed St. Julien le Pauvre. Ten- 
inch (383 rpm), $5 

057 RUSSIAN EASTER A magnificent and 
deeply moving record by a Russian Ortho- 
dox choir of excerpts from the Lenten and 
Holy Week liturgies on one side, and on 
the other, selections from the powerful 
Midnight Office of Easter. Twelve-inch, $6 


amBRosian Chant 


343 AMBROSIAN CHANT A remarkable 
and unique set of records of the chant of 
the ancient church of Milan. Most of the 
chants date from the fourth century ; some 
are accredited to St. Ambrose himself, 
who gave form to the music of his people 
in their battle against the Arian heretics. 
Other chants reflect Carolingian, Byzan- 
tine and Roman influences. Hymns, anti- 
phons, psalms, canticles, alleluias, Epistles, 
Gospels, prefaces are among the selections 
from the liturgy and office throughout the 
year. Exotic, emotional, archaic, they are 
an important musical document of the 
primitive Church. Three records and illus- 
trated booklet, $25 


gregorian chant 


33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve hymns 
superbly sung by the monks of Citeauz, 
the first Cistercian monastery. The record 
includes the famous and very beautiful 
Trappist Salve Regina. $7.50 

314 MASS FOR THE DEAD The complete 
Mass for the dead—on one record—from 
Introit to the final responses (and includ- 
ing the Dies Irae). chanted by members 
of a Spanish Benedictine abbey. $7.50 
33-42 CHANTS FOR THE VIRGIN A 
beautiful record —a collection of 26 Mar- 


ian hymns from all seasons of the litur- 
gical year; Gregorian chant at its purest. 
$7.50 

304 MARIAN CHANT Another beautiful 
record of Gregorian hymns to‘the Virgin, 
this one sung by Spanish Benedictines of 
the Abbey of Santo Domingo de Silos. 
$7.50 


33-13 /14 THE DEATH OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN The office and Mass for the dead, 
beautifully sung by the Benedictine monks 
of En Calcat; the Dies Irae is magnifi- 
cently rendered. This two-record set also 
includes on its last side the Reproaches, 
Pange Lingua and Vexilla Regis from the 
Good Friday liturgy. $15 

5311 THE MASS A Complete Gregorian 
Mass sung by Canon Sydney MacEwan and 
the choir of the Church of Santa Susanna 
in Rome. Here is a rare opportunity to 
hear the full high Mass, with both spoken 
and sung parts. The forty-page accom- 
panying booklet contains a history of the 
Mass by the noted biblical scholar, Mon- 
signor Johu J. Dougherty, and the com- 
plete text of the Mass. $5.98 


medieval 


33-48 MINSTRELS, TROUBADORS AND 
GREGORIAN Songs, both sacred and 
profane, from the flowering of the Middle 
Ages, a period when the vernacular was 
just beginning to achieve status in the 
arts. Some songs are in Medieval French, 
some in Latin (or a mixture of both). The 
performers come from a group known as 
The Arch, who have dedicated themselves 
as best they can to life in the manner of 
the primitive Christians. A _ fascinating 
record for lovers of the past. Ten-inch, $5 
9402 THE PLAY OF DANIEL The fa- 
mous twelfth-century musical drama 
which was widely acclaimed here in its 
first performance since the Middle Ages. 
It has been charmingly recorded by its 
original New York performers, the Pro 
Musica. The special album contains not 
only the full Latin text and English trans- 
lation, but the commentary by W. 
Auden (which first appeared in JUBILEE). 
A forerunner of the opera, it is one of 
the great classics of medieval music. 
Twelve-inch, $4.98 


Gelineau psalms 


33-04 PSAUMES This is the first and the 
most famous of the Gelineau records. In 
French. $7.50 


33-08/09 PSAUMES More of Pére Geli- 
neau’s best psalms. In French. Two rec- 
ords, $15 

33-67 PSAUMES Still another collection 
of Father Gelineau’s psalms in French, 
adding to those listed above. They are 
sung by the Little Singers of the Nativity 
of Choisy-le-Roi. Ten-inch, $5 

GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys of an 
English Benedictine school under the di- 
rection of Dom Gregory Murray, O.8.B. 
This is the best of all the versions in 
English. Ten-inch, $5 


Polyphonic masses 


C3 PALESTRINA Three masses—the Mass 
of Pope Marcellus, the Missa Brevis and 
the Missa ad Fugam—by the great Italian 
genius of polyphonic music. Palestrina 
ranks among the rare handful of top crea- 
tive masters and these are among his most 
outstanding works. The performance is by 
the Netherlands Chamber Choir. $6 
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EASTERN RITE 


001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasury of 
hymns and antiphons sung by a Greek Or- 
thodox priest and the Byzantine Chorale. 
Included are a third-century hymn to the 
Trinity, the famous Akathistos Hymn to 
the Virgin, twelfth-century chants from 
Mount Athos, and hymns and antiphons 
for various liturgical seasons. Recorded by 
members of the Saint Sophia Greek Ortho- 
dox Cathedral in Los Angeles. $5 


102 HYMNS TO THE VIRGIN A wnique 
collection of chants in honor of the The- 
otokos, the Mother of God, from different 
Oriental rites, some rarely heard in the 
West. Included are Chaldean, Armenian, 
Maronite and Melkite, as well as Romanian, 
Greek and Russian. The singers are Catho- 
lics of the Eastern rite. Ten-inch, $5 

002 GREEK LITURGY The Divine Lit- 
urgy in the form used by Greek Orthodox 
churches here and in Greece, by the same 
choir that produced Byzantine Music 
(001). A rare chance to hear the Liturgy 
of St. John Chrysostom in one of the 
original languages. $5.98 

33-52 ROMANIAN LITURGY The Divine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, sung in 
Romanian and_ Greek | a Byzantine rite 
Catholic group. An excellent and virile ren- 
dering of an Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 

8960 COPTIC MUSIC For centuries the 
chant of the Egyptian Church has been 
ignored by the West, although musically 
and liturgically it is of extreme signifi- 
cance. Because of their isolation after the 
Council of Chalcedon of 451, the Copts 
have retained many primitive customs 
with little external influence. Recently re- 
cordings were made in the Coptic cathe- 
dral of St. Mark in Cairo; here are a 
selection from this most important and 
unusual liturgy. $5.95. 

45-19 RUSSIAN LITURGICAL CHANTS 
Chants by the Kedroff Quartet, represent- 
ing the Italian influence upon Tsarist 
Russia. Seven-inch (45 rpm), $3 


PROTESTANT 


4528 ANGLICAN LITURGY This is the 
music of the liturgy in English, according 
to the usage of the Anglican Church, 
which follows the Roman rite Mass and 
sets the vernacular to traditional Gregorian 
modes. Besides the Mass and Evensong in 
plain-chant, the record contains a_ short 
Communion service by the famed sixteenth- 
century English composer, John Merbecke, 
and the Morning Service in Anglican 
chant, a post-Reformation development for 
the singing of unmetrical English words in 
four-part harmony. $4.98 


The Word of God 


45-22 BIBLICAL CHANTS A number of 
Old Testament texts, including psalms and 
canticle, sung by Magdalith, an Israeli 
girl of remarkable and exotic voice. Most 
of the melodies are traditional, and are 
reminiscent of other Mediterranean chants, 
such as Yeminite, Arabic and Flamenco. 
(45 rpm), $3 

45-23 THE SONG OF SONGS More chants 
by Magdalith, in the same style as the 
above record, this time from the Bible’s 
most beautiful love poem. (45 rpm), $$ 


33-37 ABRAHAM A magnificent reading 
from the French Jerusalem Bible of the 
chapters in Genesis dealing with the life of 
Abraham. Interspersed are passages of 
commentary from Hebrews, the Gospels and 
the Psalms. Accompanied by trumpets and 
drums. Twelve-inch, $7.50 


Folke mudste 


136PE AFRICAN MASS This is one of our 
most unusual records, the Missa Luba, a 
Mass sung by members of the Baluba tribes 
of the Belgian Congo according to their 
own musical traditions. The music, which 
is accompanied by drums, is not written 
down, but improvised. Contains the Kyrte 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus and 
Agnus Dei. 45 rpm, $3 

33-56 ROMANIAN FOLKLORE JdHalf a 
dozen songs of rare beauty from an obscure 
corner of Eastern Europe, reflecting the 
numerous sources—among them, Byzan- 
tine, Slavic, Greek and Hungarian—that 
have contributed to the music of Romania. 
Ten-inch, $5 

302 RONDA DE COPLAS A collection of 
folk songs dedicated to the Virgin from 
all over the Spanish-speaking world. The 
songs are beautiful, melodic and express 
the joy, sadness and hope of the common 
people with great lyricism and strength. 
Flamenco, Afro-cuban, saeta and fado are 
some of the styles played by native musi- 
cians. $7.50 


BELLS 


33-29 BELLS An unusual record that has 
turned into a popular item. It consists solely 
of the sounds of different bells, tolling at 
the Benedictine monastery of En-Calcat. 
Each bell has a special meaning, and its 
own voice and personality. Ten-inch, $4 





UNCLE PETER PRAISED (?) 


“What's the matter with those city slickers down there?” snapped Uncle 
Peter the last time we called him. “Ain't they readers or are they just 
picture-lookers?” What he means is that some of the people who buy 
Uncle’s bargain books don't realize that they're bargains. A man the other 
day bought $12 worth of books and if he had read the big type he could have 
had the whole batch for about $4.50; Uncle had to give him a refund 
and there’s nothing Uncle hates more than paying out money. So look 
sharp when you're dealing with Uncle Peter: next time he might not be 
so generous if you overpay. But the big news in Kipper’s Landing is that 
despite his most fervent wishes Uncle Peter has received a review of his 
latest paintings in an international art magazine. We thought you might 
like to see what they said: “His approach to a personal definition of 
pictorial space gives the Maine primitive, Uncle Peter, a special 
psychological dimension. Lyricism of communication and lyricism of 
engagement are only diverging developments of the same instinctive 
desire in this painter. It is an imperious and necessary desire whose 
antinomical manifestations are at the very source of his lyrical abstraction. 
New spatiality, the ultimate conquest of lyrical abstraction, implies a new 
phenomenology of the creative gesture. The problem for the artist has 
been that of the resolution of the antinomy of the sign and the space of 
composition ; that of no longer inscribing the sign but of INTEGRATING it. 
His is one of the most authentic artistic experiences of the day.” It is 
interesting to note that this was labeled “English” in the magazine, which 
also reviews the works of other artists, in their own tongues, presumably 
so they can clearly understand what is being said. At any rate we asked 
Uncle what he thought of the review. “Mighty big words,” said Uncle, 


“but then they're mighty big paintings. Don't forget the books, son.” Below 
are all of Uncle Peter's books, at bargain rates. Merely pay the price at 
the head of each section and save money. 


$9.95 EACH 


124) ICONS, edited by D. Taibot Rice. A 
large scale book of color plates of Russian 
icons, some famous, some relatively wun- 
agg with detailed descriptions of the 
plates. 


$3.50 EACH 


112) FIESTA IN SEVILLE. Photographs 
by the famous French photographer Brassai 
of the annual wy eek celebration in 
Seville: Good F uv processions, fiestas 
and bull fights. A text of great interest by 
Dominique Aubter. 


$2.50 EACH 


115) PATRISTIC HOMILIES ON THE 
GOSPELS, trans. by M. F. Toal. Sermons 
from the first Sunday of Advent to Quin- 


quagesima by the Fathers of the Church, 
wit! the rst English translation of 
Aquinas’ ospel commentary, Catena 
Aurea. (List price, $7.50) 


$2.00 EACH 


43) THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, 
edited by Frank Sheed. An excellent col- 
lection of writings on Our Lord by dozens 
of authors including Chesterton, Karl 
seser Vann, Knox and Belloc. (List price, 
$4.00 


73) THE RETRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC: 
The evidence at her trial for her rehabil- 
itation, 1450-1456, by Regina Pernoud. 
This is the first book which contains the 
record of the proceedings for the rehabili- 
tation of St. Joan and is based on the 
depositions of the people who knew her 
and served with her. (List price, $4.75) 
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113) LETTERS FROM BARON VO 
HUGEL. The famous “Letters to a Niec 
by the erudite, sometimes cantankerous a 
always fascinating English scholar whe 
ambition was to gain for his Church a po, 
tion of honor among his countrymen. ( 
price, $3.75) 


121) A DIARY OF MEDITATIONS, by § 
Francis de Sales. A valuable selection fro 
the rich works of the great French sa 

arranged day-by-day for a full year a 
meditation and counsel. (List price, $4.75 


125) ATHOS, THE HOLY MOUNTAI 
by Sidney Loch. A knowledgeable boo 
about the famous center of Greek Ortha 
doxy, by a Scotsman who lived in 
neighboring village for 25, years. 
price, 


126) WORLDS APART, by Tudor Ed 
wards. An account of a tour to the livin, 
sources of Western monasticism, Ca 
thusian, Camaldolese, Benedictine, Ciste 
cian. (List price, $4.50) 


$1.50 EACH 


89) STORM OF GLORY, by John Beever 
A new approach to St. Therese and her lif 
by a noted English writer who cuts throug 
the haze of sentimentality and obscurit 
(List price, $3) 


90) ORDINATION TO THE PRIEST. 
HOOD, by John Bligh, 8.J. This is an i 
portant book which discusses the purpos 
and background of the ordination ce 
mony, traces its development through va 
ous rites and concludes with a detaile 
description and explanation of its mode 
form. (List price, $3) 


138) THE PATH TO ROME, by Hilair 
Belloc. The cynosure of Belloc’s apologetic 
—his pilgrimage on foot from Toul, in Lor. 
raine, through Western Europe to Rome 
rf a) Edwardian travelog. (List price 


118) MYSTERY OF THE CHARITY OF 
JOAN OF ARC, by Charles Peguy. Th 
great French writer's major work, describ 
ing the forces that led Joan to her missio 
and her Passion. (List price, $3) 


127) ABBE PIERRE, by Boris Simo 

The amazing and inspiring account of the 
beginnings of Abbé Pierre’s ragpickers 0, 
Emmaus and how they made France firs 
aware of the poverty in her midst. (Lis 
price, $3.75) 


128) THE PROBLEM OF JESUS, b 
Jean Guitton. A great French thinke 
tackles the problem of the “historical 
Jesus,” vindicating the reliability of the 
Gospels, then turns his attention to O 
Lord’s Divinity and Resurrection. 
famous work. (List price, $3.75) 


129) THE SPIRIT OF THE SPANISH 
MYSTICS, compiled and translated b 
Kathleen Pond. A_ representative collec 
tion of the Golden Age of Spanish mystical 
and religious writing, with special atten 
tion to many of the lesser known but de 
serving writers. (List price, $3.95) 


$1.25 EACH 


119) ART AND FAITH. A correspond- 
ence on two important subjects between 
Jacques Maritain and Jean Cocteau. (List 
price, $2.75) 


120) THE ESSENCE OF THE BIBLE, 
by Paul Claudel. An appreciation of Holy 
Scripture by one of France’s most pro- 
found thinkers. (List price, $3) 


109) HILAIRE BELLOC, NO ALIEN- 
ATED MAN, by Frederick Wilhelmsen. 
A solid introduction to the English writer 
which should add a philosophical dimen- 
sion to the reader’s understanding of Eng- 
lish Catholic literature. (List price, $2.75) 


117) THE FLIGHT FROM GOD, by Max 
Picard. An ominous vision of the Western 
World and the United States, the world of 
dead formulae, fleeing from God while 
uttering the formula of salvation. (List 
price, $2.50) 


$1.00 EACH 


123) CHRISTIANITY AND FREEDOM. 
A symposium, not only on Christianity 
and its relationship to man’s liberty 
(which the authors ve 4 is being restricted 
everywhere) but Orthodory, Islam and 
Hinduism and their relation to it. Gustave 
Thibon and Daniel-Rops are among the 
essayists. 











